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FOREWORD 


P roperty is one of the fundamen¬ 
tal elements of political econo¬ 
my, which is why a scientific view 
of property and its development 
through a law-governed succession 
of forms is a cornerstone of the 
materialist view of history. 

Many philosophers, historians 
and economists have sought and 
continue to seek-to bring out the 
content of property, but that was 
done only by Karl Marx and Fre¬ 
derick Engels, the founders of 
scientific socialism. 

Their predecessors, including 
such outstanding thinkers as the 
French utopian socialists Henri- 
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Claude Saint-Simon and Charles Fourier, the 
classics of English bourgeois economy Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, and the German clas¬ 
sical philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel, realised that the state of the society 
depended on property, but all of them identified 
property with the appropriation of material 
values and with property relations as reflected in 
the laws of ownership, and so reduced the content 
of property to the right in property. 

Marxism maintains that actual economic rela¬ 
tions among people concerning the production 
and distribution of material values constitute the 
content of property. In that sense, property is a 
relation among people, and not a person’s rela¬ 
tion to a thing, as expressed in the power of that 
person (the subject) over a thing or material asset 
(the object). Nor can property be defined as 
man’s natural ability to appropriate objects of the 
external world, which is why the attempts of 
bourgeois economists to derive property from 
Robinson Crusoe’s economy and from his relation 
to the things around him are scientifically invalid. 
As a social being, man is engendered by the 
society and always carries on his economic activ¬ 
ity within the framework of this or that society, so 
that property should be derived from the condi¬ 
tions of the society’s material life rather than from 
the life ol an individual. 

Consequently, if we want to understand pro- 
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perty and its content, how it originates and why it 
changes, we should analyse the actual relations 
among people in the social production of material 
values, relations which are independent of their 
will and consciousness. 

That being said, Marxism admits that the 
problem of property is complicated and multifa¬ 
ceted. Property has its objective basis in social 
production, and that is crucial to an understand¬ 
ing of its content. But property also has external, 
or outward forms of manifestation, one of which is 
the right in property. It is a reflection of the real 
economic content of property, i. e., it is secondary 
to and derivative from property as a social rela¬ 
tion. Moreover, being a nominal reflection in the 
human consciousness of real economic relations 
among people, that right very often distorts, as 
well as reflects, the economic content of property. 

Thus, bourgeois law assumes that all the 
members of the capitalist society capitalists, 
wage-workers and peasants are private property 
owners, so obscuring the qualitative distinction 
between the capitalist, who owns huge enterprises 
and employs thousands of wage-workers, the 
working man, who has nothing but his labour- 
power, and the peasant holder, who owns a small 
plot of land worked by himself and members of 
his family. What actually determines the econom¬ 
ic essence of the capitalist society is that while the 
capitalist owns the means of production, the 
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worker has none and is thus obliged to hire out for 
a wage, that is, to sell his labour-power to the 
capitalist, who subjects him to ruthless exploi¬ 
tation. 

So, property is both an objective phenomenon, 
independent of human will and consciousness, 
and a subjective, superficial phenomenon, 
expressed in various legal forms. 

Political economy studies property as an objec¬ 
tive relation manifesting itself in social produc¬ 
tion, in relations among people in the course of 
social production, that is, in their relations of pro¬ 
duction. Since the relations of production them¬ 
selves depend on the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces and are determined by these, the 
inevitable conclusion is that as the society devel¬ 
ops, one form of property is superseded by 
another in a law-governed process: primitive- 
communal property gives way to slave-holding, 
slave-holding to feudal, feudal to capitalist, and 
capitalist to socialist social property. That is why 
the scientific view of property is incompatible 
with the notion that private property is natural 
property corresponding to man’s immutable 
nature and so is equally immutable and eternal. 
Such a view of property pervades all bourgeois 
doctrines of property, whose class purpose is to 
prove that the “sacrosanct” principle of capitalist 
private property is natural and everlasting. 

So, Marxism transfers the concept of property 
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to the sphere of objective production relations. In 
other words, property is primarily an economic 
phenomenon. Hence the legitimate question: 
what is property as an economic phenomenon? 

Like any other science, political economy 
expresses its generalisations and conclusions in 
concepts and definitions, which make up its 
specific language. That is why, if readers are to 
gain a clear understanding of the essence of pro¬ 
perty relations, they should be of one mind with 
the authors about the sense in which the various 
concepts and terms are being used here. A point 
to note is that over the centuries bourgeois politi¬ 
cal economy, with its numerous schools and 
trends, has failed to work out any coherent scien¬ 
tific language: indeed, bourgeois economists give 
different readings of the same concepts. 

Marxist-Leninist political economy alone has 
elaborated a coherent conceptual idiom, whose 
concepts and definitions reveal the materialist 
approach to the study of the society’s economic 
life. We append a short glossary of terms, which 
are most commonly accepted in Marxist econom¬ 
ic writings and which are also used in this book. 




Chapter 

One. 


THE MODE OF PRODUCTION 
AND ITS TWO ELEMENTS: 
THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES 
AND THE RELATIONS 
OF PRODUCTION 


1. Material Production 
As the Basis of Social Life 

R ecognition of the primacy and 
decisive role of men’s social being 
in relation to their consciousness 
and will is the essence of the mate¬ 
rialist approach to the study of 
social life. Social being here means 
real human activity in a definite 
historically conditioned social set¬ 
ting. 

History is always made by peo¬ 
ple, and it is difficult to understand 
the materialist view of history 
because people usually ascribe 
their economic behaviour to their 
own desires, emotions and subjec¬ 
tive goals. Bourgeois researchers 
say that the main task of political 
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economy (which they call “economics”) is to 
study the subjective motivations of human eco¬ 
nomic activity, but that does not explain why 
people have these particular strivings and goals, 
and where the source of the motivations lies. 

Bourgeois economics is inconsistent not because 
it traces human activity to ideal motives and 
thinks it necessary to study these, but because it 
stops at that point and fails to go on to examine 
the underlying objective causes of economic 
activity. 

Marxism does not ignore the human conscious¬ 
ness or ideal motives, yet it does not regard these 
as the ultimate causes of historical phenomena. 
The true motive forces of history are rooted in the 
inducements which set in motion large masses of 
people, whole classes and nations, rather than in 
the inducements ofindividuals, however outstand¬ 
ing they may be. A distinctive feature of these 
mass inducements is that they are lasting and per¬ 
sistent, since they are ultimately engendered by 
the material conditions of men’s life, by their 
social being. 

The material conditions of human life include, 
first, the natural environment, that is, the sur¬ 
rounding nature with its land and waters, its 
plant and animal kingdoms, mineral deposits and 
climate; second, the population, its size and com¬ 
position; and third, the mode of producing 
material values, or production. The latter is stud- 
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ied by political economy as the material basis of 
the society’s socio-economic development. 

The society has existed and developed in 
material conditions of two kinds. On the one 
hand, there is the natural environment, which 
develops in accordance with its intrinsic laws and 
which even today largely remains beyond man’s 
conscious control and regulation. On the other 
hand, through an active impact on nature based 
on conscious use of its cognised laws, man creates 
the specific conditions of his life: the sphere of 
material production and material culture in the 
broad sense of the word. Over the ages, human 
labour has in a sense doubled the surrounding 
material world. Thus, men have built cities and 
villages and covered huge tracts of land with a 
webwork of railroads, highways, electric-power 
transmission lines and pipelines. At all the fac¬ 
tories, electric-power plants, mines, farms, con¬ 
struction sites, etc., the diverse world of things 
surrounding man today is being ceaselessly repro¬ 
duced on an expanding scale. These products of 
human labour are just as material as the natural 
products of nature. The whole of modern techno¬ 
logy, from wrench to computer, and all consumer 
goods (foodstuffs, clothes, footwear, household 
utensils, transport facilities, etc.), all these mate¬ 
rial things have been made by man from natural 
substances and in accordance with natural laws, 
while man himself is a part of nature, the supreme 
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product of its development. 

The material conditions of human life are far 
from immutable, they keep developing and im¬ 
proving. That entails changes in the conditions 
and character of labour in the first place. 

2. Social Labour 

Labour is man’s purposeful activity aimed at 
the appropriation of the substance of nature 
through a conscious realisation of goals set in 
advance. The natural organs of labour-the head 
and the hands - are only developed and perfected 
in the course of labour activity. At the same time, 
these organs of labour are extended and become 
much more powerful as man comes to develop 
and use instruments of labour. 

Labour is an activity intrinsic to man alone, it 
is that which singles him out from the animal 
kingdom. To say that animals “work” is to use 
the word in a figurative sense, for their “labour” 
springs from natural instinct, which is inherited. 
What distinguishes the worst architect from the 
best of bees, says Marx, is that “the architect 
raises his structure in imagination before he erects 
it in reality ”. 1 

The labour process includes these rudiments: 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Mos¬ 
cow, 1974, p. 174. 
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1) man’s purposeful activity, or labour itself; 2) 
the objects of labour: that upon which man acts 
in the process of labour; and 3) the instruments 
(implements, tools) of labour: that which man 
uses to act upon the objects of labour. The objects 
of labour together with the instruments of labour 
constitute the means of production, and labour 
itself is productive labour. That definition of pro¬ 
ductive labour is true under any social system. As 
man’s purposeful activity, labour is aimed to pro¬ 
duce material values, i. e., the things which meet 
man’s physical and spiritual requirements. Since 
man has the physical and mental abilities neces¬ 
sary for labour activity, he is a labour-power 
which is realised in material and spiritual 
production. 

But labour is something more than just a source 
of material values necessary to meet diverse 
human requirements: it is also a process which 
expresses the very substance of human activity, 
that which enables man to stand out in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom. Labour has created man as such; 
in other words, it is labour which has made him 
what he is, and it is only in the process of labour 
that the human personality is developed and per¬ 
fected. The Scottish historian and philosopher 
Thomas Carlyle emphasised that labour was 
man’s real life, while the Russian writer Lev Tol¬ 
stoy believed that the notion of happiness as idle¬ 
ness was one of the most amazing delusions. 
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The need to work is in varying degree intrinsic 
to every healthy individual as a sound need of a 
healthy organism in which the individual realises 
his essence. But the individual’s own attitude to 
work and the character of work crucially depend 
on the social system. The long centuries of subser¬ 
vient work for others and the brutal exploitation 
of the masses have turned their labour into a 
heavy burden and inflicted untold damage on 
labour as a universally necessary human activity. 
What the slave and the serf yearned for most of all 
was to avoid working altogether, since they were 
forced (by non-economic means) to work for the 
exploiters. Although wage-workers in the capital¬ 
ist society have personal freedom, they are also 
forced (economically) to work for the capitalist. 

So, the exploiter classes-slave-owners, feudal 
lords and capitalists have turned the masses’ 
labour into arduous, back-breaking toil and 
engendered an aversion to it. The exploiter 
classes themselves despised productive labour. 
Thus, the Scotsman Adam Smith, a classic of 
bourgeois political economy, saw labour as a 
curse, and rest as freedom and happiness. 

Labour is a purposeful human activity neces¬ 
sary for the production of material values, which 
meet the requirements of the working person 
himself or those of other people. If no one needs 
it, labour is purged of its main quality. In Greek 
mythology, when the gods wanted to inflict the 


2-420 
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worst punishment on men, they made them do 
totally meaningless things. Sisyphus, who had to 
roll a huge stone up a hill only to see it roll down 
again, and the Danaides, condemned to the task 
of pouring water forever into a bottomless vessel, 
personify the moral, as well as the physical, suffer¬ 
ing engendered by an awareness of the utter futi¬ 
lity of their labour. 

To obtain the means of subsistence, man enters 
into a relationship with nature, adapting natural 
substance to his own needs and shaping it into 
various useful things. The means of subsistence, 
however, are not obtained by people on their 
own, but together with other people, and in that 
sense the production of material values is a joint 
social act. That is why two kinds of relations arise 
in the course of production: man’s relation to 
nature and his relation to other people in the 
course of joint production. 

Men’s relation to nature is only realised 
through and presupposes their relation to one 
another in the process of production. In that 
sense, production is always social, so that when 
we say that labour and production are social, we 
mean that people always take part together (in 
this or that historically conditioned form) in the 
production of material values. Social production 
is primarily characterised by the mode in which 
people produce material values from natural 
materials. The mode in which people obtain the 
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means of subsistence determines how the products 
are distributed among those involved in joint pro¬ 
duction, how they are exchanged and consumed. 

In contrast to bourgeois economists, who 
regard production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption as independent and isolated types of 
human activity, the Marxists have brought out 
and scientifically substantiated their interconnec¬ 
tion and unity. Production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption are interconnected 
phases of one and the same reproduction process, 
that is, of the continual and recurrent process of 
production. Here the actual process of production 
is the initial and decisive phase of the reproduc¬ 
tion process, and the relations among people in 
the distribution, exchange and consumption of 
material values depend on their relations in 
production. 


3. The Productive Forces 

The social production process in the broad 
sense of the word, as a unity of the phases of im¬ 
mediate production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption, is the major sphere of human vital 
activity through which people change nature, 
their own selves, and their relations with each 
other. That is why social production is in ceaseless 
motion, which amounts to its continual progres¬ 
sive development. Consequently there is no pro- 
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duction in general, outside time and space, but 
there is always production at a definite stage of 
social development, or a definite social mode of 
production. 

The driving force behind that process is the 
growth and change of men’s productive power, 
which inevitably entail changes in their social 
relations of production as well. The mode of pro¬ 
duction is a definite unity of the productive forces 
and the relations of production at a given histori¬ 
cal stage of their development, and so the con¬ 
cepts of productive forces and relations of produc¬ 
tion are among the major concepts of Marxist 
political economy. 

The society’s productive forces comprise, first, 
men themselves with their knowledge, practical 
experience and labour skills, and second, the 
man-made instruments and objects of labour 
which make up the means of production set in 
motion by people. Human beings are the main 
element of the society’s productive forces, for they 
fabricate the other, material elements of the pro¬ 
ductive forces - the means of production-and set 
these in motion. As the chief productive force of 
the society, man creates material and spiritual 
values, so that his social development, his deve¬ 
lopment as an individual, primarily amounts 
to his development as a productive force, 
as the creator of the material conditions of 
life. 
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Bourgeois scholars claim that the materialist 
approach discounts man as an individual, alle¬ 
gedly equating him with the means of produc¬ 
tion. Man, they say, is the subject of ethics, and 
his personal perfection is the supreme value, 
which is why man’s development amounts to his 
moral self-perfection, rather than to his develop¬ 
ment as a productive force. As a result, they 
accuse Marxism of regarding man solely as a 
means of development instead of its end. 

Indeed, in antagonistic-class societies, the 
exploited masses are reduced to the status of a 
means of enrichment and a source enabling the 
ruling classes to lead a parasitic life; this is due to 
the fact that they are enslaved and have become 
an object of exploitation. No amount of moral 
self-perfection can help the working masses to get 
rid of that exploitation, for the only way they can 
do that is to develop the productive forces and 
create new and more perfect relations of produc¬ 
tion, something that enables mankind to set itself 
loftier social goals. In the course of social revolu¬ 
tions, the masses demonstrate in action that they 
are not only the chief productive force and the 
main instrument of social progress, but its 
supreme goal as well. 

Man’s development as a productive force is 
both the prime cause of social progress and the 
source of man’s own moral and other progress as 
an individual. 
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So, the definition of man’s social essence pri¬ 
marily as the chief productive force does not 
humiliate him but, on the contrary, elevates and 
characterises him as the architect of his own his¬ 
tory. Had mankind been unable to develop its 
productive forces, it would have always remained 
at the lowest stages of savagery and barbarism. 

Man’s constructive power as a productive force 
primarily consists in his ability to create instru¬ 
ments of labour, or tools, as an extension of his 
hands which has multiplied their strength and 
opened up boundless possibilities for improve¬ 
ment. The instruments of labour, their quantity 
and degree of perfection have become major indi¬ 
cators of the development of the productive 
forces. 

Tools have played the crucial role in the rise 
and development of the human society, for with¬ 
out them man would have been unable to stand 
out from among the animal world, to which he 
belonged by origin. Man is a physically weak 
being. At any rate, some animals are much 
stronger than he is. But man can use tools, which 
multiply his power many times over. He is no 
longer a plaything of Nature, but gains command 
of the wind, fire, water, solar energy and nuclear 
power. With the help of tools, man can move 
mountains. Without tools man is nothing; with 
tools he is everything. 

Apart from being a measure of the develop- 
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ment of human creative power, the instruments of 
labour are also a general indicator of the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces. Marx wrote: “It is 
not the articles made, but how they are made, 
and by what instruments, that enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish different economic epochs.” 1 The total¬ 
ity of mechanical instruments of labour, Marx 
said, constituted the bone and muscles of 
production. 

Mechanical instruments of labour emerged 
and developed over thousands of years as manual 
instruments and devices, but fundamental 
changes in production entail a full-scale revolu¬ 
tion in the technical basis of production, which 
was started by the Industrial Revolution of the 
18 th century. That technical revolution 
amounted to a transition from manual devices to 
machines. 

With the emergence of machine production, 
science begins to play a much greater role in pro¬ 
duction, which becomes a sphere of the techno¬ 
logical application of science and which comes to 
be directly dependent on the general level of 
science and technical progress. Science tends to 
develop into a direct productive force, especially 
under the modern scientific and technical revolu¬ 
tion. One should bear in mind here that science 
itself is a form of social consciousness, that it 


1 Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. I, p. 175. 
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belongs among the spiritual values accumulated 
by mankind, so that it is not science as such, as an 
accumulated sum-total of knowledge which 
develops into a direct productive force, but 
science as the power of knowledge embodied in 
the means of production, and simultaneously, as 
live scientific labour research, development and 
engineering directly involved in the production 
of material values. 

The productive forces are always material, and 
man’s activity as a productive force is social prac¬ 
tice, in which he applies and so validates the truth 
of the scientific knowledge he has obtained. That 
is why the development of the productive forces is 
the primary material basis for the society’s overall 
development. Material production alon*' pro¬ 
vides a foundation for the development of all the 
other aspects of social life. 

4. The Relations 
of Production 

The productive forces are one of the two ele¬ 
ments of the mode of production, whose other ele¬ 
ment are the relations into which people enter 
with each other in the production of material 
values, for it is a process in which people are 
always involved together. These relations consti¬ 
tute production (or economic) relations among 
people. The historical development of the rela- 
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tions of production, of which people are the living 
vehicles, is the other side of man’s social develop¬ 
ment, of his development as an individual. 

The productive forces and the relations of pro¬ 
duction are not external conditions of human 
activity, but that activity itself, its two aspects. 
Man always acts as the chief productive force 
and, simultaneously, as the vehicle of social pro¬ 
duction, or economic relations. In that sense, 
man is always the active element, the source of 
the movement and development of social produc¬ 
tion. Developing primarily as a productive force, 
people sooner or later come to face the need to 
change, to improve their production relations as 
well. 

Generally speaking, one could say that the 
relations of production are the relations arising 
among people in the course of the joint produc¬ 
tion of material values. That is true, but not as yet 
definite enough. To specify the concept of pro¬ 
duction relations, one should have a clear idea of 
the joint production of material values as a pro¬ 
cess, and of its components. 

In order to produce material values, men must 
always unite for that purpose in one way or 
another, for even in prehistoric times they joined 
forces in hunting mammoths and other large ani¬ 
mals. In our day, the need is even greater, for the 
manufacture of such a complicated product of 
labour as a car presupposes the joint involvement 
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in that process of thousands of people working at 
the motor works and, moreover, of those working 
at many other enterprises, which supply various 
components and parts (glass, tires, plastics, etc.). 
So, the product is always turned out jointly, by 
the joint labour of many people, who enter into 
definite relations concerning its production. 

The labour of every individual working person 
is in some way a part of the aggregate social 
labour, so that the working people are in definite 
labour relations among themselves. That is so 
even when the labour process outwardly appears 
to be a totally independent, isolated process, like 
labour at an individual factory or that of an indi¬ 
vidual peasant or handicraftsman: a closer look 
will show the connections and relations among 
the producers. 

Joint social productive activity is effected 
through the forms of a division of labour and a 
cooperation of labour. The division of labour as a 
form of joint production activity first emerged as 
a natural division of labour between adults and 
children, and between men and women, grad¬ 
ually evolving into a social division of labour, 
which means the specialisation of each working 
person in the making of one particular product or 
its various parts, or in some labour operation in 
the making of the final product, like spinning or 
weaving. In our day, there are two kinds of social 
division of labour: within the society and within 
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the enterprise. Division of labour within the 
society means that production is divided into a 
number of large sectors: mining, manufacturing, 
agriculture, transport, etc. Each of these is in turn 
divided into smaller branches. Thus, agriculture 
includes crop-growing and cattle-breeding, and 
the latter, dairy-farming, pig-breeding, poultry¬ 
raising, etc. Within enterprises, there is division of 
labour among the various workshops and work¬ 
places, and between workers and engineers. 

Labour cooperation is a form of labour under 
which many people take part together in one and 
the same labour process or in different but inter¬ 
connected processes, and do so in a balanced way. 
The cooperative form of labour is a very old one. 
Thus, members of the primitive commune pooled 
their efforts in hunting and fishing, and thousands 
of slaves worked together to erect pyramids, mag¬ 
nificent buildings, irrigation systems, roads and 
other majestic monuments of the slave-holding 
epoch. Labour cooperation reached its peak un¬ 
der machine production, and modern plants and 
factories are based on the cooperative form of 
labour. 

Division of labour and cooperation necessitate 
an exchange of activity in the process of produc¬ 
tion. On the scale of individual enterprises, there 
is largely a composition of diverse types of activity 
through direct contacts among the various partic¬ 
ipants in production, and on the scale of the 
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society as a whole, such an exchange of activity 
mostly takes the form of an exchange of the pro¬ 
ducts of labour. Thus, engineering works use 
metal produced at metallurgical plants while pro¬ 
ducing equipment for the metallurgical and other 
industries. 

So, in the immediate process of production, 
relations involving an exchange of activity arise 
between people as a part of production itself. 

But the life of a product of labour does not end 
with production. Once it emerges from the pro¬ 
duction process, it must travel a long way before 
reaching the stage of consumption. First of all, it 
has to be distributed among the participants in 
production. Labour products turned out by 
diverse specialised producers have to be 
exchanged for the other products they need, and 
it is only then that these products reach the 
sphere of consumption - production or personal 
and disappear in it. 

In the subsistence peasant economy, the pro¬ 
duct was distributed in a simple and self-evident 
way. Thus, a part of the grain produced was left 
for seed and forage, so enabling the family to sow 
its field the following year and feed its stock, while 
the other part was used for personal consumption 
in the peasant family itself. As an economic unit, 
the peasant family did not enter into production 
relations with other families, for its economy was 
a closed one and it consumed only that which it 
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produced. But as a rule, especially in our day, the 
producers of a product do not consume it them¬ 
selves (or do so only partially), while consuming a 
wide range of products, in whose production they 
have not taken any part. 

So, production is followed by the distribution 
of the resultant product. Although distribution 
involves a wide range of economic phenomena, 
economists usually mean by it the distribution of 
the products of labour. The problem of the distri¬ 
bution of products under any social system boils 
down to who appropriates these products and 
where and how they end up, for on that depends 
what share of them will go into production and 
personal consumption, and also into other peo¬ 
ple’s consumption. 

The mode of product distribution has an active 
influence on production. Thus, the distribution of 
consumer goods among the members of the 
society largely determines their attitude to work, 
for it provides greater or lesser incentives or disin¬ 
centives to work. 

The distribution of products is determined by 
production, or, in other words, the mode of distri¬ 
bution of products is determined by the mode of 
their production. The dependence of distribution 
on production is primarily expressed in the simple 
truth that it is only possible to distribute that 
which has already been produced, and in that 
sense distribution always follows upon production 
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and is determined by it. 

But the dependence of distribution on produc¬ 
tion does not explain how the products are distri¬ 
buted in a society, on what principle and in what 
amounts consumer goods are distributed among 
its members. That depends on another type of 
distribution, which is intrinsic to production 
itself, namely, the distribution of the means of 
production among individuals, social groups and 
classes. The mode, forms and quantitative mea¬ 
sure of the distribution of products among 
individuals, social groups and classes depend on 
the distribution of the means of production 
among the participants in production. 

Let us recall that the exchange of labour pro¬ 
ducts primarily consists of an exchange of activ¬ 
ity, i. e., of diverse types of labour in the process 
of production, and also of that of the products of 
labour among the specialised producers. Under 
definite conditions, an exchange of such products 
can take the form of an exchange of commodities, 
which is a special type of exchange connected 
with the economic apartness of the various pro¬ 
ducers or lines of production, and which presup¬ 
poses the supply of products to consumers 
through the market, i. e., through purchase 
and sale. 

Production has emerged, existed and devel¬ 
oped because of the need to meet human require¬ 
ments. These may be material and spiritual, and 
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they are met by the making of diverse products, 
like bread or milk to meet material requirements, 
and musical recordings or books to meet spiritual 
ones. Requirements may also be divided into pro¬ 
ducer (in the means of production) and personal 
(in the articles of consumption). 

Producer consumption takes place in produc¬ 
tion itself, where the means of production the in¬ 
struments and objects of labour —are used to 
create a product. 

Personal consumption means the consumption 
of food, clothes and footwear, the use of housing, 
etc., by the people themselves. It takes place out¬ 
side the framework of immediate production and 
amounts to attainment of the natural goal of pro¬ 
duction. In personal consumption, the product is 
fully used up. 

Production plays the decisive role with regard 
to consumption, and in that sense there is a pri¬ 
macy of production over consumption, which 
means that consumption is impossible without a 
product, that is, a product has to be produced 
before it can be consumed. The primacy of pro¬ 
duction also means that production engenders 
requirements or, as Marx wrote, creates an im¬ 
pulse for consumption. Although requirements 
always filter through the human consciousness 
and bear an imprint of personal preferences, liv¬ 
ing conditions and cultural standards, a process 
which makes them appear purely subjective and 
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dependent solely on the individuals themselves, 
they always have an objective basis which is 
determined by production. Thus, consumer 
demand for refrigerators, TV sets or transistor 
radios emerged only after their production had 
been started. 

So, the movement of material values is con¬ 
nected with their production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption, all of which are 
stages in the movement of the social product: the 
latter is first produced, then distributed and 
exchanged, and finally consumed. In that sense, 
production, distribution, exchange and consump¬ 
tion are parts of a single whole the movement of 
one and the same product where the decisive 
role belongs to production. 

The single whole, comprising these four stages, 
is known as production in general, or production 
in the broad sense of the word. By contrast, pro¬ 
duction as the initial stage of the product’s move¬ 
ment is known as production proper, or imme¬ 
diate production. Production in the broad sense 
of the word is an organic unity of immediate pro¬ 
duction, distribution, exchange and consump¬ 
tion, with immediate production playing the par¬ 
amount role. 

Since production is a continuous process, going 
through four stages, relations of production 
among people not only take shape in immediate 
production, but also embrace all relations among 
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people in the distribution, exchange and con¬ 
sumption of labour products. So, relations of pro¬ 
duction are those which arise among people in 
the process of the production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption of material values. 

Social production is a definite unity of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and the relations of production, 
and in that respect it is the mode of production. 
The productive forces, as men’s attitude to 
nature, are the content of the mode of produc¬ 
tion, while the relations of production are its 
social form. In other words, production relations 
are the social form of the movement of material 
values, including the means of production and 
the product as the result of production. 

There have been five modes of production in 
history: primitive-communal, slave-holding, feu¬ 
dal, capitalist and communist (of which socialism 
is the first phase). Each of these is characterised 
by a definite development level of the productive 
forces and a definite system of economic, or pro¬ 
duction, relations, while class societies have their 
class structure as well. All the production rela¬ 
tions constitute the society’s economic system, or 
its economy, as when one speaks of a capitalist or 
a socialist economy. 
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Chapter 

Two. 


PROPERTY IN THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE SYSTEM OF 
THE RELATIONS OF 
PRODUCTION 


1. Property As a Relation 
Concerning the 
Appropriation 
of Material Values 

At every stage (production, ex¬ 
change, distribution and consump¬ 
tion), production (or economic) re¬ 
lations involve the appropriation 
of material values: means of pro¬ 
duction and products of labour. 

Property is the mode and form 
in which people appropriate 
material values. Property is a com¬ 
mon word used in everyday life to 
designate the sum-total of objects 
or other material values in 
someone’s possession. People often 
say: the things that belong to me 
are my property. But in the scien¬ 
tific, rather than the everyday 
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sense, property is not a thing as such, nor is it a 
person’s relation to a thing. 

Although property is always connected with 
things, things in themselves are not property, but 
only the object of appropriation. In the scientific 
sense of the word, property is the economic rela¬ 
tion among the participants in social production 
concerning the appropriation of material values: 
the means of production and the products of 
labour. 

Property as a relation among people concern¬ 
ing the appropriation of material values always 
implies the existence of a subject of appropriation 
in the form of individuals, groups of people, 
classes or society as a whole. Property as appro¬ 
priation is not a nominal juridical act, although it 
always has a juridical expression and in that sense 
constitutes the right in property. Appropriation 
of material values is primarily a real economic 
process, in the course of which the property 
owner (that is, the subject who appropriates 
material values) has the disposal of these values 
and can use them in various economic processes. 
Thus, the means of production can be used to 
produce material values and, under definite 
economic conditions, to appropriate the unpaid 
labour of others, while articles of consumption 
can be used to meet diverse requirements. 

So, property as appropriation in the economic 
sense is expressed in that the owner of a thing 
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makes arrangements for that thing and uses it in 
one reproduction process or another, whereas 
non-owners cannot make any arrangements for 
that thing or make use of it. Consequently, the 
concept of “my thing” means that it is at my dis¬ 
posal and that / make economic use of it, whereas 
for others it is not an object of appropriation and 
use, since it is not their thing. That is why the 
concept of “my thing” has any meaning only 
when that thing does not simultaneously belong 
to other people, while the concept of “our thing” 
means that those involved in its appropriation are 
equal in the disposal and use of that thing. 

Property has a direct bearing on all the partici¬ 
pants in social production and always includes 
the subjects of appropriation who appropriate fin 
the case of private property) or do not appro¬ 
priate it. Where a thing is held as social property, 
it is appropriated by the society as a whole, by all 
its members, so that there are no individuals who 
do not appropriate it. 

The question of who is the subject of appro¬ 
priation of the means of production and the resul¬ 
tant products or, in other words, who is their mas¬ 
ter is pivotal to economic theory and political 
economy. 

Upon entering a strange house, the first thing 
we want to know is who is its master, for the ways 
of the house depend on him. Similarly, if we want 
to know the ways of a society, that is, its economic 
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order, we should first find out who is the subject 
of appropriation, the master of the means of pro¬ 
duction and the products of labour. Of course, 
political economy is not interested in the master’s 
personality or his title, but studies the social types 
of masters, the predominant types of appropria¬ 
tion, or property. 

Property relations include two groups of rela¬ 
tions, differing by the object of appropriation. 
Things and other material values are always the 
object of appropriation, but economically they 
are divided into the means of production, which 
are the conditions of production, and the prod¬ 
ucts of labour, which are the result of production. 
Relations of appropriation involving the means of 
production and those involving the results of pro¬ 
duction are not equivalent: appropriation of the 
means of production is of decisive importance, for 
it determines the mode of conjunction of the ele¬ 
ments of the productive forces - the means of pro¬ 
duction and labour-power. 

Property in the means of production deter¬ 
mines the social goal, the motive for the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces: what is the purpose 
of the development of the productive forces in a 
given system of production relations? What is the 
goal of the owner of the means of production who 
arranges their use? These questions arise because 
the means of production are used to meet the 
economic interests of their owners. Thus, the 
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capitalist’s economic interest in using the means 
of production in his possession is to make profit by 
exploiting wage-labour, but where the means of 
production belong to the whole of the society, 
their use is geared to meet the diverse require¬ 
ments of the society as a whole and of all its 
members. Finally, the mode of appropriation 
determines the mode of the movement of social 
production: whether it will develop haphazardly, 
as it inevitably does under private property in the 
means of production, or in a balanced way, as it 
does under social property in the means of 
production. 

So, property in the means of production is the 
basic production relation as compared with the 
other group of appropriation relations, i. e., those 
concerning the appropriation of products. The 
latter group is a derivative, dependent produc¬ 
tion relation, for the mode of distribution of the 
labour products and the nature of their exchange 
and consumption are determined entirely by the 
relations of property in the means of production. 
Thus, the appropriation of the product depends 
on the property in the means of production, with 
the product always belonging to the owner of the 
means of production. 

In the light of the Marxist view of property, the 
bourgeois definition of property is obviously 
scientific and scholastic, for bourgeois economists 
primarily regard property as man’s relation to a 
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thing, thus emasculating the social content of pro¬ 
perty as a relation between people concerning the 
appropriation of material values, and represent¬ 
ing private property as eternal and intrinsic to 
human nature. Accordingly, they accuse socia¬ 
lism, which asserts social property in the means of 
production, of abolishing all property, because 
they claim that private property, the allegedly 
natural form, alone has the right to exist. These 
inventions were refuted by Marx and Engels back 
in 1848, when they emphasised in the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party that “the distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of Communism is not the abolition of pro¬ 
perty generally, but the abolition of bourgeois 
property”. 1 

Reduction of property to a biological act of 
appropriation intrinsic to all living beings is a 
variation on the bourgeois view of property. Its 
advocates maintain that in order to live, all living 
beings have to appropriate the substance of 
nature, and that man is no different, since he 
must also appropriate things and other material 
values as a condition of his existence. That view is 
unscientific, for its advocates miss the main point, 
namely, that man appropriates the products of 
social production instead of “ready-made” 
natural products. Before using a product to meet 

1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 498. 
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their requirements, men first have to produce it 
(which they always do jointly), distribute and 
exchange it, and only then can they consume it. 
But that means that men’s appropriation of 
material values is first of all their relations to each 
other concerning the production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption of material values as 
the sole basis of their relation to nature. 

2. The Historical Nature 
of Property 

Property as the relation of appropriation of 
material values has not been immutable through¬ 
out mankind’s history, but is always historically 
distinct, assuming various concrete forms at dif¬ 
ferent stages of development. There are distinct 
types and historical forms of property. 

Human history has known two types of appro¬ 
priation of material values, the means of produc¬ 
tion above all: joint, social appropriation and pri¬ 
vate appropriation by individuals. These two 
types of appropriation have assumed different his¬ 
torical forms. Thus, social property has taken the 
form of primitive-communal property, when the 
means of production were appropriated by all the 
members of the commune; the whole people’s 
property peculiar to socialism, when the means of 
production are appropriated by the society as a 
whole, by all its members; and collective-farm 
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and cooperative property, when the means of 
production are jointly appropriated by a group of 
people united in a given cooperative. Private 
property in the means of production has also exis¬ 
ted in several forms: slave-holding, feudal and ca¬ 
pitalist. The property of small commodity produ¬ 
cers peasants and handicraftsmen is also pri¬ 
vate property. 

A brief historical review of the forms of pro¬ 
perty in the means of production will show that 
social property in its primitive-communal form 
was the earliest form of property known to man¬ 
kind, being followed by private property in a 
slave-holding, feudal and capitalist form. After the 
victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia in 1917, socialist social property in the 
means of production asserted itself for the first 
time; with the victory of socialist revolutions in a 
number of European, Asian and American coun¬ 
tries after the Second World War of 1939-1945, 
social property has come to predominate in all 
the socialist countries. 

So, property in the means of production has 
developed as follows: social property in a primi¬ 
tive-communal form private property in three 
different forms social propety in a socialist form; 
in short, social private-social property. Is that 
way of development accidental? Of course, not, 
as we shall see by examining the basic causes of 
that process. 
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Since, as we found earlier, the productive 
forces are the content of the mode of production, 
while the relations of production are the social 
form of their development, the development of 
the social form of production-the relations of 
production and their economic basis, or the basic 
economic relation, property in the means of pro¬ 
duction is determined by the development of the 
productive forces. The conclusion that suggests 
itself, namely, that the development and succes¬ 
sion of forms of property in the means of produc¬ 
tion are determined by the development of the 
productive forces, is logical and incontestable. 

That conclusion is much too general, however, 
for the productive forces tend to develop progres¬ 
sively, so that at each successive stage they are 
more developed than at the preceding stage. 
Thus, the productive forces of the slave-holding 
system marked a step forward as compared with 
those of the primitive-communal system, and the 
productive forces of capitalism marked a gigantic 
stride forward as compared with those of feuda¬ 
lism. The productive forces keep advancing, their 
level keeps rising, but in one instance that leads to 
a transition from social (primitive-communal) 
property in the means of production to private 
property, and in another, to the exactly opposite 
process, a transition from private property in the 
means of production to socialist social property. 

Therefore, the rise in the level of the productive 
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forces cannot be seen as the only reason behind 
the succession of forms of property in the means of 
production. 

The instruments of labour tools, machines, 
equipment, etc-are the crucial element of the 
productive forces, and their development level is 
an indicator of man’s power over nature and a 
measure of the development of labour-power 
itself, the productive capacity of the human 
society as a whole. At the same time, the instru¬ 
ments of labour are the most mobile element of 
the productive forces, and the degree of their 
development characterises the development of 
production in each historical epoch. 

The available instruments of labour determine 
how people work: jointly or individually. In that 
sense, one could say that the character of labour 
depends on the character of the instruments of 
labour, on whether they are means for joint or in¬ 
dividual use. 

Thus, stones and sticks were the earliest tools at 
the disposal of primitive man. These tools were so 
inadequate that no man on his own could achieve 
any significant result, like killing a large animal. 
But if people used these tools jointly, that is, 
hunted the large animal by driving it into a trap, 
they could well kill it by using stones and sticks. 
Consequently, the primitive-communal nature of 
the earliest instruments of labour used by man 
necessitated joint labour. Joint use of the instru- 
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ments of labour, i. e., joint labour, also entailed 
joint appropriation of these instruments, so that 
the first historical form of appropriation of the 
means of production, or the first historical form of 
property was the joint, collective property in the 
means of production of all the members of the 
commune in the form of primitive-communal 
property in the means of production. 

One should not equate the primitive-com¬ 
munal and the socialist forms of property in the 
means of production. Socialist property, as we 
shall see later, is appropriated by all the members 
of the society, and primitive-communal property, 
by separate relatively small communes, tribes or 
patriarchal families. Another distinction is that 
primitive-communal property in the means of 
production was the result of the low development 
level of the productive forces at that stage, 
whereas socialist social property in the means of 
production is the result of a high development 
level of the productive forces, and is determined 
by the socialist character of the means of produc¬ 
tion on the scale of the society as a whole. 

Yet, in spite of all their distinctions, both pri¬ 
mitive-communal and socialist social property in 
the means of production belong to one and the 
same-social, or joint-type of property, which 
rules out the appropriation of the means of pro¬ 
duction by some individuals, while others are 
deprived of the means of production, that is, it 
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rules out relations of man’s exploitation by man. 

In the course of production, man seeks to turn 
out more products in order to meet his require¬ 
ments to an ever greater extent, and so perfects 
the tools he uses, a process which at the primitive- 
communal stage led to their individualisation. In¬ 
dividual tools are those which are most handy for 
individuals working on their own. Indeed, such 
tools invented by primitive man as the bow and 
arrow, the potter’s wheel or the spindle are meant 
to be used by individuals, for in that case the 
result will be greater. 

The individual and specialised character of the 
instruments of labour and the resultant indivi¬ 
dual labour made it necessary to change the 
mode of the appropriation of these instruments, 
with a transition from joint to private appropria¬ 
tion, to private property in the means of produc¬ 
tion. That was inevitable because of the changes 
in production, in the nature of man’s involvement 
in production as he came to work on his own with 
individual instruments of labour. 

So, the transition from primitive-communal 
property in the means of production to private 
property was the result of changes in produc¬ 
tion in the nature of the instruments of labour 
and labour itself-rather than of a “take-over” of 
the means of production by stronger individuals. 
In that sense, the assertion of private property at 
a definite stage of human history was a law-gov- 
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erned, historically inevitable and progressive 
process. 

The specialisation of the instruments of labour 
provided a basis both for a transition to private 
property and, simultaneously, to a social division 
of labour, first with the separation of cattle-breed¬ 
ing from crop-growing, and then with the emer¬ 
gence of the handicrafts and trade as specialised 
lines of activity. The social division of labour, on 
the one hand, and private property in the means 
of production, on the other, engendered a new 
type of economy: commodity production. It is 
carried on by independent specialised producers, 
who turn out commodities for exchange on the 
market. Commodity production superseded the 
subsistence economy, where products were made 
for internal consumption within the framework of 
a given economic unit rather than for exchange. 

The social division of labour unites producers 
in that they work for each other, but since it is 
carried on by independent producers on the basis 
of their private property in the means of produc¬ 
tion, they are disunited in the main form of 
human activity: the production process. In these 
conditions, the exchange of labour products on 
the market becomes the only form of connection 
between the producers. An economic system un¬ 
der which the products of human labour are pro¬ 
duced for exchange is known as simple commo¬ 
dity production. Peasants or handicraftsmen are 
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simple commodity producers. 

Spontaneous, unplanned development is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of simple commodity production. 
Within each enterprise, its master organises pro¬ 
duction in a balanced way, but since private pro¬ 
perty fragments the national economy into 
numerous enterprises independent of each other, 
overall economic development is haphazard. No 
one estimates social requirements (which in these 
conditions can hardly be done at all), and pro¬ 
ducers do not know the quantity of commodities 
produced by their rivals. Hence the haphazard¬ 
ness, the anarchy in production and exchange. 

At the same time, private property in the 
means of production gained historical predo¬ 
minance in the form of slave-holding private pro¬ 
perty. Its establishment involved coercion, with 
the actual producers (the bulk of the population) 
turned into slaves by force. But although non¬ 
economic coercion and violence played the major 
role in the assertion and functioning of slave¬ 
holding private property, the transition to private 
property itself was based on changes in produc¬ 
tion rather than on coercion. Non-economic coer¬ 
cion was also important in the transition from 
slave-holding to feudal private property in the 
means of production, and it is only under capital¬ 
ism that the actual producer-the worker-is 
released from personal dependence to become a 
juridically free individual. Under capitalism, 
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non-economic coercion, which makes the slave 
work for the slave-owner, and the serf for the feu¬ 
dal lord, the landowner, gives way to economic 
coercion. The latter the fact that the worker has 
no means of production makes him work for the 
capitalist and turns him into a wage-worker. 

Having first emerged at the stage of the disin¬ 
tegration of the primitive-communal system, sim¬ 
ple commodity production continues to exist 
within the framework of the slave-holding, feudal 
and capitalist modes of production as a subor¬ 
dinate element. Under the slave-holding and feu¬ 
dal systems, the predominant role belongs to sub¬ 
sistence production, and under capitalism, to 
large-scale capitalist commodity production, 
whose essential distinction from simple commo¬ 
dity production is that while the latter is carried 
on by small independent producers on the basis of 
the means of production they own and the per¬ 
sonal labour of the owners themselves and 
members of their families, capitalist commodity 
production is effected on a different economic 
basis. The immediate producers have lost their 
means of production and turned into wage¬ 
workers, while the means of production have 
been concentrated in the hands of a few indivi¬ 
dual capitalists, who do not carry on production 
themselves on a small scale, as the simple commo¬ 
dity producer does, but use the labour of wage¬ 
workers on the scale of large enterprises, factories 
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and mines. 

In spite of these distinctions, simple commodity 
production and capitalist commodity production 
are of the same type, for they rest on one and the 
same economic basis, namely, private property in 
the means of production, which makes simple 
commodity and capitalist production akin to 
each other. As they compete with each other on 
the basis of the laws of commodity production, 
the small commodity producers inevitably stra¬ 
tify: an enriched elite stands out from among 
them, while most of them are ruined, lose their 
means of production, and the only thing left for 
them in order to survive is to sell their ability to 
work. Simple commodity production spon¬ 
taneously engenders capitalist elements. But the 
stratification of small producers is only one of the 
ways leading to capitalism. 

The primitive accumulation of capital, which 
lasted in Western Europe from the late 15th to 
the early 19th century, played the crucial role in 
the emergence of capitalism. It boiled down to a 
forced separation of peasants from the land and 
the enclosure of common lands. The slave trade 
and the plunder of the population during 
numerous feudal wars also promoted the primi¬ 
tive accumulation of capital. 

Colonial conquests and plunder of the colonies 
played a special and sinister role in primitive 
accumulation. The colonial system was a power- 
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ful instrument serving to enrich the capitalists of 
the metropolitan countries, who systematically 
siphoned off resources from the colonies through 
non-equivalent exchange between the colonies 
and the metropolitan countries in favour of the 
latter; a taxation policy which brought the 
metropolitan countries enormous sums of money; 
and outright plunder of the colonies’ national 
wealth. As a result of these processes, the colonies 
and semi-colonies, which included such countries 
with ancient civilisations as India and Egypt, and 
which at the time of their colonial enslavement 
were hardly inferior in economic development 
level to the countries that enslaved them (Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, etc.), by the time of win¬ 
ning political independence had fallen far behind 
the metropolitan countries. None of the colonial 
countries had anything amounting to a modern 
industry, agriculture there was carried on with 
the use of traditional, pre-colonial methods, and 
their gross national product per head of the popu¬ 
lation was only a fraction of that of the metropoli¬ 
tan countries. 

Even today, when the former colonial countries 
have risen to political independence and are 
known as the developing countries, they remain a 
target of exploitation on the part of the developed 
capitalist countries, serving to enrich the latter’s 
capitalists, the transnational monopolies above 
all. 
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3. Capitalist Private 
Property 

in the Means of Production 
and Its Main Features 

Capitalist private property is historically the 
last predominant form of private property. Capi¬ 
talism began its historical development by des¬ 
troying small-scale production with the use of 
force: by depriving the popular masses of land 
and other means of production. As a result, pri¬ 
vate property based on personal labour was 
ousted by capitalist private property based on the 
exploitation of wage-labour. 

Profit is the purpose of capitalist production; it 
presupposes two necessary conditions: first, some 
people should be able to buy the means of pro¬ 
duction (looms, spinning machines, cotton, yarn, 
etc.) and second, there should be people deprived 
of the means of subsistence. In other words, there 
should be capitalists as owners of the means of 
production, and workers, who can make a living 
only by operating the machines owned by the 
capitalists. Private capitalist property in the 
means of production takes the form of capital. 

So what is capital? Capital assumes diverse 
material forms: machines, buildings, raw mater¬ 
ials, fuel, etc., necessary for production; it 
assumes the form of finished products turned out 
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at the enterprises: machines, fabrics, sugar, etc., 
and also the form of money, paid out as wages or 
used to buy the means of production. 

But it is not every machine, piece of equipment 
or building, and not even every sum of money 
that is capital. Thus, a peasant can have a dwell¬ 
ing, a few acres of land, livestock, and even some 
money, but if he is not a master in relation to 
some other person, in other words, if he does not 
employ wage-labour, his property is not capital. 

Property becomes capital only when it is used 
to obtain surplus-value, in other words, when it is 
used to hire workers who create surplus-value in 
the process of production. 

How does the capitalist obtain surplus-value? 
Through covert plunder, Marx replies. In buying 
the worker’s labour-power and paying out its 
value in the form of wages, the capitalist makes 
him work longer hours than are necessary to 
recoup the value of his labour-power, and so 
create surplus-value. The value created by the 
worker in these extra hours is appropriated by the 
capitalist without compensation and is surplus- 
value. A part of the latter is used by the capitalist 
for his own needs, and the rest is used as new capi¬ 
tal: the capitalist, so to speak, adds it to the capi¬ 
tal he already has and so is able to employ more 
workers and obtain a greater surplus-value in the 
next production cycle, which means a further in¬ 
crease in his capital, and so on without end. 
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In the early period of industrial capitalism, 
plants and factories were small and usually 
belonged to one family or a small group of 
partners. But each new technical discovery called 
for more capital, so that industrial enterprises 
rapidly grew in size. In any industry, larger 
enterprises were more economical and tended to 
grow faster and to yield more profit, while many 
of the smaller enterprises could not compete with 
them and had to close down or were taken over 
by more powerful rivals. In that way, the smaller 
capitalists were ousted by bigger ones in the 
course of competitive struggle, and capital was in¬ 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of a few in¬ 
dustrial and financial magnates. 

That means the socialisation of production, or 
making production process social. Socialisation 
essentially amounts, first, to a concentration of 
production at large and very large enterprises, 
simultaneously employing thousands or even tens 
of thousands of workers; and second, to the deve¬ 
lopment of a social division of labour under which 
the products are the result of the labour of all the 
working people in the country’s material produc¬ 
tion (and today, even the result of the joint labour 
of the working people of many countries). Even 
the manufacture of simple products, like the 
ordinary hammer or a plate of glass, to say 
nothing of technically sophisticated products like 
cars, involves many enterprises and, ultimately, 
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the society as a whole. 

Indeed, the production of a hammer calls for 
an iron-ore mine, metallurgical works, engineer¬ 
ing enterprises supplying equipment for these, a 
timber industry, power plants supplying all the 
other branches with energy, agriculture and 
branches of the light and food industries supply¬ 
ing the working people involved with means of 
subsistence; indeed, the hammer is ultimately an 
embodiment, albeit in the tiniest extent, of the 
labour of virtually all the working people in¬ 
volved in social production. 

As a result, capitalism turns the country’s pro¬ 
ductive forces into a coherent productive force, 
which can be set in motion by the joint labour of 
all the workers of social production. The interde¬ 
pendence among people is ever greater and 
stronger, and the ties between them are so broad 
that every member of the society is now to some 
extent dependent on what is going on in the 
society as a whole. 

Meanwhile, the product created by the collec¬ 
tive labour of the whole of the society is the pro¬ 
perty of a few individuals-the owners of the 
means of production, the capitalists-rather than 
of the society as a whole. That engenders a deep- 
rooted contradiction between the social nature of 
production and the private capitalist form of 
appropriation, or private capitalist property in 
the means of production, a contradiction known 
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as the basic contradiction of capitalism. It is the 
cause of periodic economic crises of overproduc¬ 
tion, which are an absurdity from the standpoint 
of common sense. In the feudal society, a bumper 
crop of wheat meant more food for all, whereas in 
the capitalist society such a crop means hunger 
for the workers who have lost their jobs, because 
the wheat cannot be sold and the following year 
the area under it is reduced. 

Economic crises are an overproduction of 
goods as compared with the requirements of capi¬ 
tal, which entails a slump in production and 
swells the pool of unemployed; unemployment 
means a further decline in market demand and 
cutbacks in production at many enterprises; no 
new enterprises are built or new jobs created, and 
the products that have already been turned out 
are destroyed even while the jobless and their 
families are suffering from hunger and malnutri¬ 
tion. Finally, however, the stocks of commodities 
run out, production begins to expand again, 
trade develops, and employment goes up, usher¬ 
ing in one or a few years of “prosperity”, which 
leads to a seemingly boundless expansion of pro¬ 
duction. The boom lasts until it becomes clear 
that commodities have once again been overpro¬ 
duced as compared with demand, and the whole 
cycle is repeated. Capitalism is marked by a pro¬ 
found contradiction between the boundless possi¬ 
bilities of production growth, especially under the 
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current scientific and technical revolution, and 
the limited social goal of the development of the 
productive forces, i. e., the drive for profit which 
curbs the effective demand of the working masses. 

Present-day capitalism seeks to overcome or at 
least to alleviate the crises primarily through a 
headlong arms drive. The demand engendered 
by the arms drive is demand on the part of bour¬ 
geois governments and goes beyond the frame¬ 
work of the normal economic production process. 
Billions upon billions of dollars are now being 
spent in the capitalist countries to make missiles, 
nuclear weapons, aircraft, tanks and warships. 
From the standpoint of the economy that is a 
waste of money and labour, for specifically mili¬ 
tary products cannot be used in the economic 
process of reproduction. Moreover, such products 
today obsolesce very quickly, while the cost of 
new and more sophisticated models multiplies 
tens and hundreds of times. 

The advocates of the capitalist system assert 
that in the arms race capitalism has found a 
means of alleviating its crises, of making them 
painless, if not of eliminating them altogether. Of 
course, that is not so, and the present crisis in the 
USA and the West European countries shows 
that very well. But even if that conclusion were 
correct, it would have passed a death sentence on 
capitalism, for what can one say about a social 
system, which, in order to survive, is obliged to 
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throw out and destroy an ever larger part of the 
product through the arms race? 

So, the conflict between the productive forces 
and the relations of production is a sign of the 
capitalist society’s historical limitations, of its 
doom. Having developed the productive forces on 
a vast scale and socialised the production process, 
capitalism has now become a brake on social pro¬ 
gress. By gearing production to the narrowly sel¬ 
fish goal of extracting surplus-value and making 
profit, private capitalist property holds back the 
development of production and engenders deep 
social conflicts in the society. 

In socialising production, capitalism creates 
the material prerequisites for socialism. The con¬ 
centration of production at large enterprises, the 
development of the cooperative form of labour on 
the scale of the whole society, and the deepening 
social division of labour call for centralised regu¬ 
lation of the country’s integral socialised produc¬ 
tion and make it necessary to gear the productive 
forces and scientific and technical progress to 
meeting the requirements of the society as a 
whole. The only way to ensure the further de¬ 
velopment of the productive forces is by central¬ 
ising the regulation of the country’s entire econ¬ 
omy and by making production meet the require¬ 
ments of the entire society. Hence the historical in¬ 
evitability ofa transition from capitalism to social¬ 
ism. 
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Bourgeois ideologues have been trying hard to 
prove that private capitalist property in the 
means of production is natural and eternal. With 
that aim in view they seek, on the one hand, to 
substitute the concept of “private property” for 
that of “private capitalist property”, so trying to 
wish away exploitation as a basic feature of capi¬ 
talist property. Private property, in their opinion, 
agrees with human nature and is therefore eter¬ 
nal. On the other hand, they claim that under 
present-day capitalism, capitalist property has 
undergone a qualitative change, turning into the 
property of all the members of the society, includ¬ 
ing the workers. Bourgeois economists today tend 
to substitute the problem of managing production 
for that of property. Thus, Anthony Crosland, the 
theorist of the British Labour Party, maintains 
that in the conditions of highly industrialised pro¬ 
duction, property relations are losing their 
importance. 

According to John K. Galbraith, the author of 
the theory of the “new industrial state”, the 
owners of capital in the big corporations have 
been removed from power, while managers have 
come to play the decisive role, carrying on pro¬ 
duction in the interests of all. As a result of that 
“managerial revolution”, he says, capitalists as 
property owners tend to disappear, and bourgeois 
property draws closer to socialist property. On 
that basis, he maintains, capitalism evolves into 
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an industrial society, with a subsequent “broad 
convergence” between the two opposite economic 
systems: capitalist and socialist . 1 

The main flaw of such theories is the striving to 
derive the nature of the social system from the 
development of hardware and technology, while 
discarding social relations and property alto¬ 
gether. Such theories ignore the main point: on 
whose behalf and in whose interests are capitalist 
and socialist enterprises run, something that con¬ 
stitutes the fundamental distinction between 
socialist and capitalist property. 

A theory of the “democratisation ofcapial” has 
recently gained wide currency. It boils down to 
an assertion that under present-day capitalism, 
workers who buy shares of capitalist enterprises 
become owners on a par with the capitalists 
themselves. True, some workers have been buy¬ 
ing shares. But, first, shares are mostly bought by 
the elite of the working class, the most highly paid 
workers, and second, the mere acquisition of 
shares does not turn a worker into a capitalist. He 
could have turned into a capitalist only if the in¬ 
come on his shares (the dividend) were much 
larger than his wages, so constituting the main 
source of his income. But a simple estimate will 
show that such a chance is illusory. 


1 See John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1967, pp. 6-7. 
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Indeed, where the dividend runs to 10 per cent 
a year, the worker could get a total dividend 
equalling his wages by using his total wages for 
ten years to acquire shares. But that is utterly im¬ 
possible, since he has to maintain himself and his 
family, to pay for his housing, heating and medi¬ 
cal assistance, and to pay taxes (which are very 
high in the capitalist countries). All that leaves 
him with a fairly small amount of money for buy¬ 
ing shares, and the few shares he can afford to buy 
in these conditions will do nothing to change his 
socio-economic status as a wage-worker. 








Chapter 

Three. 


SOCIAL PROPERTY 
IN THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION 


1. The Forms and Methods 
of the Revolutionary 
Assertion of Social 
Property 
in the Means of 
Production 

A simple statement of the fact 
that capitalism has historically 
worked itself out, that it is a tran¬ 
sient phase in the society’s develop¬ 
ment and should be superseded by 
socialism is not enough, for that 
transition cannot occur of its 
own accord, merely as a result of 
economic processes. However fre¬ 
quent the crises and great the suffe¬ 
ring brought by capitalism, is will 
never reach a point at which it 
will automatically turn into socia¬ 
lism, as water turns into ice below 
the point of 0°C. Mankind can ma¬ 
ke a stride forward from one system 
of production to another solely as a 
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result of revolutionary action by the people 
themselves, action known as social revolution. 

Such action is facilitated by the fact that, 
alongside material prerequisites, capitalism also 
creates subjective prerequisites for a transition to 
socialism. Capitalism engenders the working 
class, socialisation of production organises that 
class, and the doctrine of scientific socialism assi¬ 
milated by that class turns it into a powerful driv¬ 
ing force of revolutionary transformations in the 
society. The transition to socialism implies a revo¬ 
lutionary transformation of private capitalist 
property. 

Karl Marx was the first to substantiate the in¬ 
evitability of a revolutionary transition from capi¬ 
talism to a socialist social system. None of his 
works, however, contain any detailed description 
of the new social system. In contrast to his prede¬ 
cessors, the utopian socialists, who tried to present 
a detailed picture of the socialist society and its 
economic ways solely on the strength of pious 
hopes and reasoning about good and evil, justice 
and injustice, Marx only outlined the basic fea¬ 
tures of the new society and the main features of 
its development on the strength of the social de¬ 
velopment laws he had discovered. 

The socialist society is a natural product of his¬ 
torical development, and can only emerge on the 
basis of that which existed before it, i. e., on the 
basis of the preceding capitalist society. The 
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means of production can be socialised on socialist 
lines only on the basis of the old society’s legacy. 
It is large capitalist enterprises and concerns 
alone that can be taken over by the society as they 
are, right after the victory of a socialist revolution 
and with the passage of power to the working 
class. At such enterprises and concerns, there is 
already a total rupture between the owners and 
the production process, and the dividends or in¬ 
terest paid to the shareholders are the only link 
between them. Production is carried on by 
workers and employees, so that such enterprises 
can be handed over to the society without delay. 

Large capitalist enterprises are expropriated 
from their capitalist owners without compensa¬ 
tion and are handed over to the society as repre¬ 
sented by the socialist state, that is, they are 
nationalised. 

It was Marx in his Capital who theoretically 
proved the possibility of an expropriation of capi¬ 
talist property without compensation. He proved 
that any private capitalist property, that is, any 
capital irrespective of its origins, is converted in 
the course of capitalist reproduction into accumu¬ 
lated surplus-value, which is appropriated by the 
capitalist without compensation. 

Indeed, let us give the capitalist the benefit of 
the doubt by assuming that the whole of his in¬ 
itially invested (original) capital has come from 
his own savings (in actual fact, as it was pointed 
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out above, the primitive accumulation of capital 
involves the plunder of simple commodity pro¬ 
ducers, of the colonial countries, etc.). Under 
simple reproduction, i. e., reproduction without 
any changes in the amount of capital, the whole 
of the surplus-value appropriated by the capital¬ 
ist goes into the personal consumption of the capi¬ 
talist and his family. Consequently, over a period 
of time, the capitalist, without taking any part in 
production, will have consumed in the form of 
personal income an amount of surplus-value 
equalling his original capital and will neverthe¬ 
less remain the owner of the same amount of capi¬ 
tal. That is why any capital is an accumulated 
surplus-value appropriated by the capitalist with¬ 
out compensation. When the working class takes 
over capitalist property without compensation in 
the course of revolutionary changes in the 
economy, it only regains what belongs to it by 
right, for capitalist property is the result of the 
unpaid labour of the workers themselves or ear¬ 
lier working-class generations. 

But uncompensated confiscation of capitalist 
property is not the only mode of its revolu¬ 
tionary transformation. Under definite historical 
conditions, the property of a section of capitalists 
(usually small and medium) can be redeemed 
from its owners. Such private enterprises are 
transformed into socialist ones gradually, through 
various forms of state capitalism. The doctrine of 
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state capitalism as a form of the gradual transfor¬ 
mation of a part of private enterprises into social¬ 
ist ones under the political rule of the working 
class, or the dictatorship of the proletariat, was 
elaborated by Lenin. When all political power is 
in the hands of a proletarian dictatorship and 
when the working class holds the commanding 
heights in the economy (that is, the crucial means 
of production in industry), while state capitalism 
is used in the interests of socialist construction, 
there can be no return to capitalism. 

By using state capitalism, a state of proletarian 
dictatorship simultaneously tackles several tasks. 
First, state capitalism is a form of the gradual 
socialist transformation of a part of private capi¬ 
talist enterprises (small and medium). Second, it 
helps to develop production at these enterprises, 
to use the capitalists’ experience in organising 
production and their financial resources in the in¬ 
terests of building socialism. And third, where 
petty-commodity production (peasants and han¬ 
dicraftsmen) prevails or constitutes a sizeable 
part of the economy, state-capitalist enterprises 
controlled by the proletarian state help to 
strengthen the positions of the socialist sector in 
the struggle against the haphazard development 
tendencies intrinsic to the capitalist and petty- 
commodity economy. 

State capitalism can exist with capitalists leas¬ 
ing nadonalised enterprises, receiving conces- 
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sions from the socialist state, or signing contracts 
with it on some economic matters. Mixed state- 
private enterprises are the highest form of state ca¬ 
pitalism. Such enterprises are converted into so¬ 
cialist ones through their gradual redemption 
from the owners. Such redemption assumes the 
form of profit received by the owner of the former 
private enterprise during the term of the contract 
on the formation of a mixed state-private enter¬ 
prise. 

As for property belonging to small industrial¬ 
ists, small traders, shop-keepers, and small farm¬ 
ers, who take a major personal part in produc¬ 
tion, it cannot be handed over to the state right 
away. Even in the developed capitalist countries 
there are hundreds of thousands of such small pro¬ 
perty owners, and in the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, where capitalist 
agriculture is poorly developed, small peasants 
constitute either a sizeable section, or a majority 
of the population. It is virtually impossible imme¬ 
diately to switch these fragmented production and 
trading enterprises to centralised administration, 
and that is the main economic reason why the 
property of small owners cannot be expropriated 
and handed over to the state. There are also other, 
including political, reasons why small-scale pri¬ 
vate property cannot be immediately transformed 
on socialist lines, for many strata of small proper¬ 
ty owners act in alliance with the working class 
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against the common enemy, the bourgeoisie. 

Lenin noted that the small commodity pro¬ 
ducer has two souls: the soul of a proprietor and 
the soul of a labourer. As labourers, small com¬ 
modity producers have fundamental common in¬ 
terests with the working class. Hence the possibi¬ 
lity of a lasting economic and political alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry. By 
giving economic assistance to the peasantry and 
relying on the fact that cooperation (first in sup¬ 
ply and marketing, and then in production) is easy 
to understand and advantageous for the peasants, 
the socialist state creates real possibilities for a gra¬ 
dual “incorporation” of the peasant in socialism. 
Later on, that process will be examined in detail. 

Small property owners play a significant role in 
the economy of many countries. Under capita¬ 
lism, they are oppressed by the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie, which limits the conditions of their exis¬ 
tence. And although most of them hold bourgeois 
and individualistic views, socialist transforma¬ 
tions are bound to benefit them. The main thing 
is to carry out these socialist transformations so 
that the small property owners should not only 
benefit in practice, but should also realise that 
they are benefiting from these transformations 
and become advocates of the new social system. 

How is that to be done? What practical steps 
could be taken in that direction? Since later on 
cooperation of the peasantry will be considered in 
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detail, let us now merely recall what Engels said 
about the socialist transformation of the pea¬ 
santry: “Our task relative to the small peasant 
consists, in the first place, in effecting a transition 
of his private enterprise and private possession to 
co-operative ones, not forcibly but by dint of 
example and the proffer of social assistance for 
this purpose.” 1 

In the Soviet Union and some other socialist 
countries, such incentives were used in the coope¬ 
ration of the peasantry. In the Soviet Union, state 
enterprises in agriculture (state farms) and 
machine-and-tractor stations were used to 
demonstrate the advantages to be derived by the 
producers from large-scale farming and modern 
machine production. State assistance to the peas¬ 
ants made it easier for them to go over from indi¬ 
vidual to collective farming. One large collective 
farm (kolkhoz) comes to replace several hundred 
small farms; as the small producers learn to work 
together, their individualistic views gradually 
give way to collectivism. The educational system 
and better living conditions that can be created 
on such a large farm, and the rise in living stan¬ 
dards help to accelerate that process. 

So, the assertion of social property in the means 

1 Frederick Engels, “The Peasant Question in France 
and Germany”, in: Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1973, p. 4-70. 
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of production is a historically protracted and 
complicated process. Its point of departure is the 
transfer of the means of production to the work¬ 
ing people as represented by the socialist state 
through a legislative act of nationalisation. In the 
conditions of a triumphant socialist revolution, 
that is fairly simple and easy to do. But the legis¬ 
lative act itself does not as yet turn the means of 
production into the property of the whole people 
in economic terms. 

To make the means of production truly social, 
production should be socialised in practice. In 
other words, it is necessary to build a system of 
new economic relations between people concern¬ 
ing the means of production. Such a system 
should, first and foremost, gear production to 
meeting the requirements of all the members of 
the society; ensure balanced functioning of pro¬ 
duction; build a socialist system of distribution on 
the principle of “From each according to his abil¬ 
ity, to each according to his work”; draw the 
masses into the management of production and 
train specialists from among the workers and pea¬ 
sants capable of running large-scale social pro¬ 
duction; ensure steady growth of labour produc¬ 
tivity; provide jobs for every able-bodied member 
of the society, eliminate the unemployment inher¬ 
ited from capitalism, and so on. 

In other words, assertion of social property in 
reality means building a system of new, socialist 
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relations of production. What makes this ex¬ 
tremely complicated task even more difficult is 
that the working class and its vanguard, the Com¬ 
munist Party, have to tackle it for the first time, 
without any historical experience. The task is 
resolved during the period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism and at the initial stage of 
the socialist society. 

But the assertion of social property also calls for 
a revolution in the human consciousness, in men’s 
social mentality, so that they come to regard 
social property as their own. Since that task in¬ 
volves a remoulding of the human consciousness, 
it takes a much longer time than the assertion of 
social property in practice. So long as that task 
has not been resolved, some individuals take a dif¬ 
ferent attitude to social property than to their 
own personal property. That is expressed in such 
negative phenomena as inefficient use of social 
property, inadequate efforts to maintain and 
amplify it, and an urge to feather one’s nest at the 
expense of the society, at the expense of other 
people. 

To eliminate these negative phenomena, it is 
necessary, first, to construct an economic 
mechanism under which the material status of 
each member of the socialist society would fully 
depend on how economically and efficiently he 
uses the whole people’s means of production, on 
how well he protects and amplifies social prop- 
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erty, and second, to intensify ideological and edu¬ 
cational work among the working people. 

Of course, it was very difficult for Soviet Russia 
to build the world’s first socialist society. While 
fighting to overcome the frenzied resistance of its 
internal enemies, the former landowners and 
capitalists, who used every means, including a 
civil war, in a bid to restore the old system, the 
first worker-peasant state also had to withstand 
an armed intervention by 14 capitalist powers. 
Having won a victory, the young Soviet Republic 
was confronted with terrible economic disloca¬ 
tion, with repeated economic blockades and acts 
of sabotage, and in 1941, with a treacherous inva¬ 
sion by nazi Germany, whose defeat cost the 
Soviet Union 20 million lives. The Soviet people, 
led by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
stood all these trials and carried out great social 
transformations: socialist industrialisation, collec¬ 
tivisation of agriculture and a cultural revolution, 
building the world’s first socialist society and 
turning the USSR into a mighty socialist power. 

2. The Economic Content 
of Social Property in the 
Means of Production 

So, socialism, is a society where property in the 
means of production belongs to the society as a 
whole. 
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What are the real economic processes in which 
social property manifests itself, and in what sense 
do all the plants and factories, the land and its 
resources, transport facilities, etc., belong to every 
member of society? Man requires means of pro¬ 
duction in order to produce material values and 
so to meet his physical and spiritual wants. In a 
sense, the goal of social production, its natural 
purpose is the production of material values. It is 
solely in the process of production that man rea¬ 
lises himself as the owner of the means of produc¬ 
tion, using a certain amount of these in one pro¬ 
duction process or another. 

Under capitalism, the wage-worker also makes 
actual use of the means of production in his pro¬ 
ductive activity. But since he does not own any 
means of production, he has no direct access to 
them and can only obtain such access indirectly, 
by selling his labour-power to the capitalist. The 
capitalist will buy it if he finds that advantageous, 
and his advantage lies in the surplus-value, which 
will be produced by the worker with the use of the 
capitalist’s means of production, and which the 
capitalist will appropriate. 

So, the possibility of the worker’s using the 
means of production or, as economists put it, of a 
conjunction of labour-power and the means of 
production, depends on the capitalist and is 
mediated by the purchase and sale of labour- 
power, something that becomes particularly evi- 
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dent during economic crises of overproduction. 
In such conditions, the capitalist finds it unprofit¬ 
able to produce goods and does not hire 
the worker, so that on the one hand the means 
of production are lying idle and, on the other, 
there is the immediate producer without a 
job. 

Social property in the means of production pri¬ 
marily signifies the worker’s direct access to the 
means of production. In practice, this implies 
that any able-bodied person is guaranteed a job 
by the socialist society. That guarantee is real, for 
the society plans and creates as many jobs as it 
has able-bodied members on the principle of “A 
job for every able-bodied person”. That is not 
done automatically, but as a result of economic 
planning, estimation of the size of the able-bodied 
population, and creation of a corresponding 
number ofjobs. Under socialism, the conjunction 
of labour-power with the means of production is 
regulated by the society’s members themselves 
through their economic bodies. The worker’s 
entry into the production process under socialism 
is not limited by any of the economic barriers 
peculiar to capitalism. 

The direct conjunction of labour-power with 
the means of production as a basic feature of 
social property in the means of production signi¬ 
fies that the socialist society regards a job for every¬ 
one as the paramount prerequisite in its devel- 
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opment and economic activity. Social property 
rules out unemployment: socialism and unem¬ 
ployment are incompatible. The Constitution of 
the USSR guarantees every citizen’s right to 
work. 

Another real economic process, expressing the 
content of social property in the means of produc¬ 
tion, is that it is primarily the property of the 
whole people. The means of production belong to 
the society as a whole, and each of its members 
owns them only together with all its other 
members, that is, in common. Such is the essence 
of the appropriation of the means of production 
by the whole people and of the fact that property 
in the means of production is the whole people’s 
property. 

The means of production under socialism are 
appropriated by the whole people because the 
material basis of that appropriation - the produc¬ 
tive forces of the socialist society-in effect consti¬ 
tutes a coherent productive force on the scale of 
the entire society, set in motion by the labour of 
all the participants in social production. Natur¬ 
ally, the productive forces under socialism are 
divided into industry and agriculture, into their 
diverse branches, and into separate enterprises, 
mines, collective and state farms as the economic 
units, and production actually functions within 
their framework. In effect, however, the various 
enterprises are no more than elements, or parts of 
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a single whole-the national economy-and can 
thus function only in common, but never on their 
own. 

But what gives socialism its whole people’s 
character is precisely the fact that the means of 
production its economic basis-belong to all the 
people in common and to no single individual. 
This makes it clear that any projects for handing 
over the whole people’s means of production into 
the property of separate collectives undermine 
the very existence of socialism. Such projects are 
put forward by the revisionists, the advocates of 
so-called cooperative socialism. 

Similar ideas on the transfer by the socialist 
revolution of all the means of production into the 
property of the trade unions or “workers’ associa¬ 
tions”, which would run production and distri¬ 
bute the products, are advocated by the ideolo¬ 
gues of anarcho-syndicalism, a petty-bourgeois 
opportunist trend in the working-class move¬ 
ment. Realisation of the ideas either of coopera¬ 
tive socialism or anarcho-syndicalism would be 
an attempt to make group property the main 
form of social property under socialism. A 
transfer of the whole people’s means of produc¬ 
tion into the property of collectives would lead to 
a fragmentation of the whole people’s single prop¬ 
erty and to artificial barriers between the various 
parts of one and the same national economic 
complex; it would engender haphazard market 
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exchange among the collectives of the property- 
holding enterprises as the only form of connec¬ 
tion, and make it impossible to run a planned 
economy. Since individual enterprises under 
socialism differ markedly in technical level, estab¬ 
lishment of the property of individual collectives 
would lead to considerable inequality among 
them. A point to note is that a transfer of the 
means of production into the property of indivi¬ 
dual enterprises would also mark a step back as 
compared with the socialisation attained under 
capitalism, where a sizeable part of the produc¬ 
tive forces in some developed capitalist countries 
belongs to the bourgeois state. 

The slogan of transferring the means of produc¬ 
tion into the hands of separate collectives also has 
a negative political purpose: it is aimed to under¬ 
mine the whole people’s property in the means of 
production as the economic basis of socialism, to 
eliminate the advantages of economic planning, 
and to turn loose under socialism haphazard 
market relations peculiar to the capitalist eco¬ 
nomy. 

Lenin categorically rejected that kind of proj¬ 
ects. He wrote that “any direct or indirect legali¬ 
sation of the rights of ownership of the workers of 
any given factory or any given trade on their par¬ 
ticular production, or of their right to weaken or 
impede the orders of the state authority, is a fla¬ 
grant distortion of the basic principles of Soviet 
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power and a complete rejection of socialism...” *. 

It is precisely state property (the property of 
the whole people) which ensures a direct conjunc¬ 
tion of labour-power with the means of produc¬ 
tion on the scale of the entire society. 

Assertion of the working people’s economic 
equality is yet another real economic process 
expressing the content of social property under 
socialism. 

Bourgeois economists allege that, in view of its 
specifics, socialism hinders the development of the 
individual, depriving him of freedom. They give 
a distorted reading to the right of every citizen 
under socialism to work, including a free choice of 
job and occupation. 

Thus, Alec Nove, director of the Institute of 
Soviet and East European Studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, writes that the very fact of the 
existence of social state property makes no essen¬ 
tial difference for the status of the working person, 
and that the elimination of private property in 
the means of production has allegedly not led to 
the socio-economic equality of individuals. 

In actual fact, it is precisely social property in 
the means of production, the direct conjunction 

1 V. I. Lenin, “The Democratism and Socialist Nature 
of Soviet Power”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, Moscow, 1971, 

pp. 100-101. 

2 See Alec Nove, The Soviet Economic System, London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1977, pp. 228, 336, 339. 
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of labour-power with the means of production 
which gives all the members of the society equal 
access to the means of production and eliminates 
man’s exploitation of man. The working people 
have an opportunity to work according to their 
abilities and in that sense their socio-economic 
positions are equal. The whole of the social prod¬ 
uct belongs to them alone. 

Each member of the socialist society can choose 
ajob in accordance with his abilities and inclina¬ 
tions. All the members of the socialist society are 
economically equal as participants in production 
based on social property. Considering the differ¬ 
ent technical levels of enterprises in one and the 
same industry, the socialist society lays down dif¬ 
ferent output rates for the various enterprises with 
a view to their technical level, so implementing 
the socialist principle of remuneration: equal pay 
for equal work. 

By asserting the working people’s economic 
equality, social property in the means of produc¬ 
tion for the first time in history creates conditions 
for the formation and all-round development of a 
free, working individual, who is interested in the 
development of social production. At the same 
time, the sway of social property ensures the reali¬ 
sation of that historical task because it agrees with 
the social nature of the productive forces. That 
creates conditions for boundless development of 
the productive forces, for a corresponding impro- 
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vement of the economic, production relations and 
the building of a developed socialist society, when 
socialism begins to develop on its own base, and 
eventually for a transition to the higher phase of 
the communist society, or communism proper. 

The basic economic features of social property 
in the means of production - direct conjunction of 
the working person with the means of production, 
appropriation of the means of production by the 
whole people, and economic equality of all the 
working people - are characteristic of social prop¬ 
erty in the means of production in both phases of 
the communist formation: socialism and com¬ 
munism proper. These features are also charac¬ 
teristic of social property in every socialist 
country. 

At the same time, socialist property has a 
number of specific features in view of the pecu¬ 
liarities of socialism as the first and lower phase of 
the communist mode of production, namely, a 
lower development level of the productive forces 
as compared with communism, the existence of 
vestiges of the old social division of labour (essen¬ 
tial distinctions between mental and manual, 
heavy and light, skilled and unskilled work), and 
the attitude to work as a necessary means of sub¬ 
sistence rather than a requirement of the healthy 
human organism. 

These specific features primarily manifest 
themselves in the fact that the whole people’s 
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property is not the only form of property in the 
means of production. As we have already seen, a 
historical peculiarity of socialism is the emer¬ 
gence and development, in the course of revolu¬ 
tionary transformations in the economy, of two 
forms of socialisation of the means of production: 
the whole people’s and collective. That is why un¬ 
der socialism, including its present stage (de¬ 
veloped socialism), there are two forms of property 
in the means of production: the whole people’s 
and cooperative. 

Later on, these two forms of property in the 
means of production will be examined in greater 
detail. 


3. Social Property 
in the Means of 
Production 

and the Main Features 
of Socialist Economic 
Activity 

The transfer of the basic means of production 
into the property of the whole society and, conse¬ 
quently, the assertion of social property as the 
predominant form is only the first step towards 
the new society. 

The next step is to organise planned develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces in order to meet the 
growing requirements of the whole people. 
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Generally speaking, production is always 
aimed at meeting the society’s needs. It is the 
necessity of meeting requirements that gives rise 
to production, and the latter’s purpose is to satisfy 
requirements. Simultaneously, the production 
process is the economic mode in which the prop¬ 
erty owners realise their property in the means of 
production. Thus, the feudal lord or the land- 
owner economically realises his property in land 
by appropriating ground rent, and the capitalist 
realises his property in the means of production 
by receiving surplus-value, which he uses both for 
his personal consumption and to increase the 
capital that belongs to him. 

Under socialism, the owner of the means of 
production is simultaneously the person who 
operates these means of production, so that the 
property owner and the working person are one 
and the same individual. One could say that 
there is nothing new about that, for the peasant, 
too, simultaneously owned and operated the 
means of production that belonged to him. But a 
member of the socialist society is essentially differ¬ 
ent from a small producer-a peasant or a han¬ 
dicraftsman-because he owns the social means of 
production in common with all the other 
members of the society and he operates the social 
means of production together with the others. 

That is why the social goal of production under 
socialism, that is, the goal of the development of 


t> 420 
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the productive forces under social property in the 
means of production, is the fullest possible satis¬ 
faction of the constantly growing requirements of 
all the members of the society, the improvement 
of what is known as the people’s well-being. 

But that is only one and purely material side of 
the matter. The other and most important side is 
that the fullest possible satisfaction of require¬ 
ments in itself serves to create conditions for the 
free and all-round development of every indivi¬ 
dual member of the society. Engels emphasised 
that the joint running of production by the whole 
of the society will call for totally new individuals, 
and that it would create such individuals - men 
and women with versatile abilities capable of get¬ 
ting their bearings in the whole system of 
production. 

One could ask here whether there is any mea¬ 
sure of the satisfaction of requirements under 
socialism. Yes, there is. The very content of the 
socialist relations of production calls for a reason¬ 
able satisfaction of vital human requirements. But 
what does such reasonable satisfaction of require¬ 
ments mean and is there any objective measure of 
their satisfaction, or is it a purely subjective con¬ 
cept? Marxism gives a simple answer to these 
questions: yes, such an objective measure does 
exist. 

Human requirements are not purely subjec¬ 
tive, although people are aware of them. Under- 
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stood requirements are the economic interest of 
the individual, the collective and the society. 
Requirements depend not only on physiology, 
but also on social life, they are conditioned by the 
society’s development level and are engendered 
by it. Requirements in, say, tinned food, just as 
those in TV sets or cars, are the result of the de¬ 
velopment of production. Human requirements 
in different epochs and countries are never the 
same, for they are historically conditioned. By 
requirements here we do not mean the claims of 
some individuals who may want the Moon or 
who strive to parasitise on the labour of others. 
What we mean here is the requirements of 
socially developed, cultured people, requirements 
which are reasonable and correspond to the given 
level of the development of social production. 

Human requirements at each successive stage 
in the development of the socialist society can be 
fully (or normally) satisfied only provided that 
the amount of the consumer goods produced 
equals that which, on the one hand, is necessary 
for the all-round development of the individual 
and, on the other, is allowed by the development 
level of the productive forces attained to date. In 
other words, the criterion of full (or normal) satis¬ 
faction of requirements lies in the development 
level of the productive forces of social production. 
Of course, one cannot expect the society’s pro¬ 
ductive forces to yield a product that would coin- 
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cide with demand the very next day after the 
triumph of a socialist revolution. That is because, 
on the one hand, socialism does not inherit from 
capitalism such a development level of social pro¬ 
duction as would immediately enable all people 
truly to develop their abilities in every way and, 
on the other, it inherits from capitalism survivals 
of the private-property mentality, without whose 
elimination it is impossible fully to meet the 
requirements of the socialist society’s members. 

All that makes it necessary under socialism, the 
first phase of communism, to grade the satisfac¬ 
tion of the citizens’ requirements in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of their work in 
social production. 

At the early stages of socialism, the degree to 
which the requirements of all members of the 
society are satisfied is still not very high. The 
society makes sure that every individual’s need 
for work is fully met, and unemployment is eli¬ 
minated once and for all. Education and medical 
assistance are within the reach of all citizens, and 
to an ever greater extent. 

Every individual’s need for means of subsis¬ 
tence is satisfied in accordance with the quantity 
and quality of his work in social production, and 
as production grows, the degree of satisfaction 
grows accordingly. In the conditions of developed 
socialism built in the Soviet Union, requirements 
in staple foods and consumer goods are met to an 
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ever greater extent, something that is promoted 
by the high level of their production and by the 
fact that the state has for a long time maintained 
basic consumer prices at a stable low level. Under 
the plans of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet government, the people’s 
requirements in modern well-appointed housing 
are to be fully met in the immediate future. 

Social property in the means of production also 
engenders a new mode of the movement of social 
production: a balanced functioning of all econom¬ 
ic processes. 

The assertion of social property turns the whole 
of the national economy into an economically 
coherent organism, into a single whole. The 
economy is separated by social division of labour 
into numerous branches of production, into tens 
and hundreds of thousands of enterprises, build¬ 
ing sites, transport organisations, etc. But where 
all of these are the object of appropriation by the 
whole people, the national economy in effect con¬ 
stitutes, as Lenin put it, “a single office and a sin¬ 
gle factory ”. 1 

Socialist social production, the social labour of 
the working people of the socialist society makes it 
possible and necessary to coordinate economic 
operations on the scale of the entire society. 


1 V. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, p. 479. 
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Subordination of production to meeting the needs 
of the entire society is a necessary condition of 
coordinated economic activity. 

The essence of coordinated economic activity, 
which amounts to balanced development, means 
that the society’s members regulate the produc¬ 
tion, distribution, exchange and consumption of 
the social product in accordance with the need to 
satisfy each individual’s requirements as fully as 
possible and ensure his all-round development. 

Coordinated, balanced administration of the 
economy implies, first, distribution of the means 
of production, the social labour and the resultant 
product among the various branches of the 
national economy and enterprises, among the 
various economic regions of the country, and also 
among the various phases of the movement of 
the social product: production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption. It also means the 
establishment and maintenance of proportions, 
i. e., definite quantitative relations between the 
volume and structure of social requirements, on 
the one hand, and the distribution of the means of 
production and labour in the national economy 
among its branches and spheres in accordance 
with the tendencies of scientific and technical 
progress, on the other. Second, all economic pro¬ 
cesses, including the development of the relations 
of production, are also balanced. The society 
projects the results of its activities in production 
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and social life, these projections and the actual 
results coincide, and so the society controls its 
activities. 

Balanced regulation of the economy presup¬ 
poses the existence of a single economic centre for 
the whole country, which in the Soviet Union is 
the State Planning Committee. Its function is to 
coordinate the activities of all the participants in 
social production. Alongside the State Planning 
Committee, there is a ramified network of plan¬ 
ning bodies in the localities, in the Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, economic regions, ministries and depart¬ 
ments, and finally at the enterprises. 

Planning of the national economy is a form of 
balanced development. Such economic planning 
is the conscious activity of the socialist state, its 
central planning bodies and all members of the 
society aimed at scientific substantiation of the 
tasks of economic development in the forthcom¬ 
ing period; this activity amounts to the elabo¬ 
ration and drafting of state plans of economic and 
social development for definite periods of time. 
Simultaneously, planning is a real economic pro¬ 
cess, which involves the practical activity of all 
members of the society to meet the plan targets. 

Planning starts with an identification of social 
requirements, and then of the possibilities for 
meeting these requirements in the forthcoming 
plan period. On the strength of a comparison of 
the identified requirements and the possibilities 
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for meeting these, the planning bodies select the 
requirements which in the period ahead should 
be satisfied as fully as possible, those which can be 
satisfied only partially (specifying the concrete 
degree of their satisfaction), and also those which 
are to be satisfied in subsequent plan periods. It is 
not only the state, but also social organisations 
like the trade unions, the Young Communist 
League, and others that have the final say in such a 
selection and gradation of requirements. 

Planning is based on the principle of democra¬ 
tic centralism, which means, when applied to 
planning, that both central and lower-echelon 
planning organs are simultaneously involved in 
the drafting of the plan. Draft plans are publi¬ 
cised and openly discussed in work collectives. 
The suggestions made in the course of these dis¬ 
cussions help to amend the draft plans, which are 
then approved by the state’s supreme legislative 
bodies (in the Soviet Union, the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR), upon which they become binding 
state law. 

The scientific substantiation of plans is very im¬ 
portant. It implies the need to draft plans with 
due account for objective economic laws, the ten¬ 
dencies of scientific and technical progress, and 
the achievements of social and natural science. 

The major function of planning is to project the 
perspectives of economic development, to make 
scientific forecasts of the long-term results of the 
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development of production and, at the same time, 
to balance out and coordinate the activity of mil¬ 
lions of people in social production and distribu¬ 
tion in each given period. That is why plans are of 
varying duration. In the Soviet Union, these in¬ 
clude a comprehensive 20-year programme of 
scientific and technical progress, compiled by 
way of prognostication; a five-year plan for the 
society’s economic and social development, which 
is the basic form of planning, and annual plans. 

The advantages of planned economic activity 
under socialism create conditions for rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth, use of scientific and technical 
achievements, and a steady improvement of the 
working people’s well-being. 







Chapter 

Four. 


THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF CONSUMER GOODS 
AMONG THE WORKING 
PEOPLE 

UNDER SOCIAL PROPERTY 
IN THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION 

1. The Interconnection 
of Production and 
Distribution 
Under Socialism 

As we have already seen, all the 
members of a society based on 
social property are equal in rela¬ 
tion to the means of production, so 
that exploitation of man by man is 
ruled out. In such a society, all the 
products of labour are part of the 
common wealth, and are distri¬ 
buted and used in a planned way 
both for the further development 
of production (producer consump¬ 
tion) and for the personal con¬ 
sumption of the working people 
themselves and of all other 
members of the society. What are 
the laws, according to which 
material values are distributed for 
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personal consumption under social property in 
the means of production? 

As we saw earlier, the nature, content and 
forms of distribution are determined by the 
economic relations in the process of production. 
Consumer goods can be distributed only once the 
product has been created. Distribution deter¬ 
mines the share of diverse social groups and indi¬ 
vidual working people in the created product; in 
other words, it establishes the proportions in 
which each particular working person receives a 
part of the product. 

Distribution is one of the stages of social repro¬ 
duction, a connecting link between production 
and consumption. That is why the distribution of 
consumer goods is preceded by the distribution of 
the means of production among the participants 
in social production. But such distribution of the 
means of production is property in the means of 
production. The product belongs to the owners of 
the means of production and is distributed in 
their interests. Property in the means of produc¬ 
tion is economically realised in the appropriation 
of the product and its distribution in 
the interests of the owners of the means of produc¬ 
tion. 

It would be quite wrong to regard distribution 
in isolation from production or to think that the 
society can choose any form of product distribu¬ 
tion. Distribution in fact derives from production 
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and depends on it. At the same time, while being 
a result of production, distribution has an active 
influence on the latter; it can promote or obstruct 
the growth of production. 

In the socialist society, distribution is deter¬ 
mined by the interests of the whole society and all 
its working people, and promotes the all-round 
development of every individual. The relations of 
distribution under socialism convey to each parti¬ 
cipant in social production a share of the product 
which enables every member of the society to 
develop, maintain and display his abilities, for the 
working people themselves are the co-owners 
both of the means of production and of the 
products of labour, the results of produc¬ 
tion. 

That is why distribution under socialism over¬ 
comes the limitations peculiar to distribution un¬ 
der capitalism. 

Thus, distribution under capitalism is effected 
in the interests of the class of capitalists, the 
owners of the means of production. Therefore, a 
sizeable part of the product created by the wage¬ 
workers is appropriated by the capitalists, who 
make up an insignificant section of the nation. 
The other part of the product is used by the capi¬ 
talists to remunerate wage-labour. So, the distri¬ 
bution of the product is marked by an antagonis¬ 
tic contradiction between the two classes: wage¬ 
workers and capitalists. 
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The essence of that antagonistic contradiction 
lies in the fact that the larger the share of the 
product retained by the capitalists for themselves, 
the smaller is the share that goes to the wage¬ 
workers, and vice versa. In a society with a vast 
army of unemployed, the owners of the enter¬ 
prises, the capitalists, have an opportunity to set 
aside an ever smaller share for their wage-workers 
without fear that the latter would give up their 
jobs. At the same time, the better the organisation 
and the greater the solidarity of the working class, 
the more active is its resistance to the capitalist 
class, the more concessions it can wrest from the 
exploiters, and the better the terms on which it 
can sell its labour-power to the owners of capital¬ 
ist enterprises. 

Yet one should bear in mind that the composi¬ 
tion of the working class under capitalism, espe¬ 
cially in our day, is most heterogeneous, as it in¬ 
cludes highly-paid skilled workers, low-paid 
strata, immigrants, coloureds, women, etc. That 
is why the well-being of privileged groups of the 
working class in the developed capitalist countries 
stems from the greater exploitation and worsen¬ 
ing living standards of the bulk of the work¬ 
ing people, and also from the declining incomes 
of the working class in the dependent coun¬ 
tries. 

Under socialism, the essentially new socio¬ 
economic content ot production also determines 
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the essentially new forms and proportions of the 
distribution of consumer goods. 

One part of the total product created by the 
working people in the course of a year, known as 
the aggregate social product, goes to replace the 
used up means of production; another part, to 
expand production; a third part, to create a 
reserve, or insurance, fund for various contingen¬ 
cies (crop failure, flood, earthquake, etc.); a 
fourth part goes into capital construction of cul¬ 
tural and everyday facilities; and a fifth part is 
used to meet administrative costs not related to 
production, and also to maintain the country’s 
defences. 

The remaining part of the aggregate social 
product constitutes the people’s consumption 
fund. What we find under socialism is a harmony 
of all the distributed parts of the product, which 
means that in one way or another all of these are 
used in the interests of the entire society and all its 
members. 

Thus, an increase in the fund for expanding 
production entails an increase in the production 
of material values in subsequent years and, conse¬ 
quently, an increase in the people’s consumption 
and an improvement of its structure. 

So, accumulation and expansion of production 
under socialism is not an end in itself, but only a 
material prerequisite for an improvement of the 
people’s well-being. Steady growth and expan- 
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sion of production help to strengthen among the 
working people relations of collectivism, com¬ 
radely cooperation and mutual assistance in the 
interests of the society as a whole, and make it 
possible to reduce the essential distinction be¬ 
tween classes and between various types of 
work. 

At the same time, there are non-antagonistic 
contradictions between the various parts of the 
social product under socialism. Indeed, the 
greater the share of the product currently going 
into the expansion of production, the smaller is 
the share going into consumption, although in the 
future the latter is bound to increase. Through a 
balanced distribution of the product among the 
various funds, the,society can establish the best 
possible correlation among these funds, so as to 
ensure a normal growth of production and a 
simultaneous growth of consumption. More 
rational use of the accumulation fund (even 
while its share remains the same or is reduced) 
makes it possible both to expand production to 
a necessary extent and to increase consump¬ 
tion. 

Most personal consumer goods under socialism 
are distributed in accordance with labour inputs 
and through social consumption funds. 
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2. The Socialist Principle 
of Distribution According 
to the Quantity 
and Quality of Work 

The condition of each individual working per¬ 
son under socialism is largely determined by his 
work. Material values under socialism are distri¬ 
buted in accordance with the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of one’s work in social production. Such distri¬ 
bution is necessitated by social property in the 
means of production. 

Indeed, in a society where all the working peo¬ 
ple are co-owners of the plants and factories, each 
individual’s involvement in the overall develop¬ 
ment of production, in the creation of material 
values or provision of services is solely determined 
by his labour contribution to the society, since 
labour here is the only measure for assessing the 
individual’s contribution to the common cause. 

All the material values created under socialism 
belong to the working people themselves as the 
owners of the means of production and should be 
distributed in their interests. In a socialist society, 
the working people’s involvement in distribution 
and, correspondingly, in consumption can be 
determined solely by their work, and each work¬ 
ing individual receives from the society precisely 
as much as he has contributed, minus deductions 
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for various social funds. 

Distribution of consumer goods among the 
working people in accordance with their labour 
input takes place only under socialism, the lower 
phase of communism, while in the higher phase of 
communism material values will be distributed 
according to needs. 

The necessity of distribution according to work 
is due to the fact that, although the level of the 
productive forces, the scale of production, and 
labour productivity under socialism in each 
country markedly increase as compared with its 
capitalist past, they are still insufficient to provide 
the necessary amount of material values for distri¬ 
bution according to human needs. 

Socialism brings about fundamental changes in 
the social content of work, in human attitudes to 
work, and engenders new incentives to work, but 
work under socialism is not only a means of in¬ 
creasing social wealth and raising the living stan¬ 
dards of all the society members, but also a means 
of life. 

Under capitalism, the owner of the means of 
production employs workers in order that they 
should make profit for the capitalist, rather than 
obtain means of subsistence ( although that is the 
aim of every worker). 

The worker is totally dependent in economic 
terms on the capitalist, who owns plants and fac¬ 
tories and employs workers not for the production 
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of goods as such, but for the sake of profit. The 
owner of the enterprise establishes full control 
over the workers’ labour and appropriates all the 
results of production, the goods created by the 
workers. So, the wage-worker’s labour under 
capitalism is subordinate to capital, and his fate 
depends on the owner of the enterprise. 

If the capitalist finds it unprofitable to use 
wage-workers, he dismisses them, although their 
work would have been very important in provid¬ 
ing their families with means of subsistence. That 
is confirmed by the existence of mass unemploy¬ 
ment in the present-day capitalist world and by 
the working-class struggle for the right to work, to 
a guaranteed job, even though work under capi¬ 
talism is a grave burden, a forced necessity of toil¬ 
ing for the capitalist. 

Under the predominance of socialist property, 
the society provides all the working people with a 
job and helps to develop the creative nature of 
work. The working people here have an oppor¬ 
tunity freely to apply their ability to work, to 
carry out their intentions, display their aptitudes 
in every way, and take part in running produc¬ 
tion, in country-wide socialist emulation, and the 
rationalisers’ and inventors’ movement. 

Thus, the Constitution of the USSR says: “It is 
the duty of, and a matter of honour for, every 
able-bodied citizen of the USSR to work con¬ 
scientiously in his chosen, socially useful occupa- 
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tion, and strictly to observe labour discipline. 
Evasion of socially useful work is incompatible 
with the principles of socialist society.” 1 

The people’s work for themselves and their 
society, their joint activity under social property 
in the means of production also signifies the 
economic freedom of every working person. 

It would be wrong to think that personal 
economic freedom presupposes independent 
economic activity by each individual. Since peo¬ 
ple are connected with each other in the course of 
production, there can be no independent eco¬ 
nomic activity at all. But that interconnection 
manifests itself in different ways. Under private 
capitalist property in the means of production, 
people are pitted against each other as the owners 
of the means of production and those deprived of 
such means, something that engenders antagonis¬ 
tic contradictions between them. 

Under social property, people for the first time 
in history consciously establish mutual economic 
ties in order to attain common goals and meet the 
needs of one and all. Every member of the society 
here is interested together with its other members 
in making efficient use of the means of production 
to satisfy social and personal requirements. 


1 Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics , Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Mos¬ 
cow, 1980, art. 60. 
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At the same time, work under socialism has not 
as yet turned into the individual’s paramount 
vital need, into a habit of working for the society 
without any remuneration. Moreover, the con¬ 
tent of work itself is still far from homogeneous, 
with marked distinctions remaining between 
mental and manual, industrial and agricultural, 
skilled and unskilled, heavy and light work, etc. 
It is not all members of the society under social¬ 
ism who take a conscious and responsible atti¬ 
tude to the national wealth and to work for the 
common good. 

Hence the need to differentiate distribution, so 
that each working person receives a share of the 
product in accordance with his labour contribu¬ 
tion to social production. Hence also the need for 
control by the society over the measure of work 
and the measure of consumption of each working 
person. 

So, distribution according to work is an objec¬ 
tive necessity, an economic law of socialism. It 
means that in distributing material values among 
the working people the society should take into 
account the quantity, duration and intensity of 
work, its quality, the skills and production exper¬ 
ience of the working person, the working condi¬ 
tions, and the importance of various concrete 
types of work for the society. Distribution under 
socialism rules out discrimination by race, 
nationality, age, sex, etc. It is effected on the prin- 
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ciple of “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work”, so that each 
member of the society gets an equal amount of 
the product for work of equal quantity and 
quality. 

Under socialism, there is an immense variety of 
different types of concrete work (the work of a 
lathe operator, steel-maker, confectioner, live¬ 
stock-breeder, etc.), and each type of work differs 
from all others not only in techniques, instru¬ 
ments of labour, complexity, intensity, and work¬ 
ing conditions, but also in terms of the working 
person’s contribution to the aggregate social 
product. 

If consumer goods are to be distributed accord¬ 
ing to work, all the various types of work should 
be reduced to the same denominator, that is, to a 
single measure. In economic practice, labour 
norms are laid down for each category of working 
people (output rates, normative targets, work 
schedules, etc.); these are strictly scientific, i. e., 
are specified in accordance with the technical 
potentialities of production and human abilities. 
Each working person’s labour is evaluated on the 
basis of control over the fulfilment of these norms. 

Distribution according to work is based on di¬ 
rect relations between the working people and the 
society concerning the evaluation of each indivi¬ 
dual’s share in social work and, consequently, in 
the consumption fund. The individual’s share in 
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the distributed product depends, first, on the 
quantity and quality of his labour input and, 
second, on the size of the stock of vital resources. 
Distribution according to work rules out un¬ 
earned income and parasitic consumption. 

Distribution according to work not only deter¬ 
mines the dimensions of individual consumption, 
but also exerts an active reciprocal growth. Not¬ 
ing that aspect of distribution, Lenin wrote that 
“distribution is a method, an instrument, and a 
means of increasing output ”. 1 By tying in 
remuneration with the quantity and quality of 
work and so enhancing the individual’s labour 
activity, the principle of distribution according to 
work makes it possible to raise production effi¬ 
ciency at every enterprise and throughout the 
national economy as a whole. It offers the work¬ 
ing people material and moral incentives to im¬ 
prove the results of their personal and collective 
work effort, to develop their aptitudes, improve 
their skills and raise labour productivity. In the 
developed socialist society built in the USSR, it is 
particularly important to go on perfecting distri¬ 
bution according to work, primarily by tying it in 
closer with the final results of production, with 


V. I Lenin, “Speech Delivered at the Third All- 
Russia Food Conference, June 16, 1921”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 32, Moscow, 1977, p. 448. 
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the quantity and quality of output. 

Distribution according to work is one of social¬ 
ism’s advantages over the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction. Its purpose is to ensure the total well¬ 
being of all the members of the society. With the 
growth of the social wealth, remuneration levels 
go up, so that earned incomes increase and living 
conditions improve accordingly. At the same 
time, while giving the people incentives to work, 
distribution under socialism plays an immense 
educational role, strengthens socialist labour dis¬ 
cipline, and helps to instil a communist attitude 
to work. 

Distribution according to work draws all able- 
bodied citizens into social production and 
strengthens the universal duty to work, helping to 
create prerequisites for a transition to communist 
distribution according to needs. 

For the first time in history, socialism ensures 
the socio-economic equality of all the working 
people, which implies that all of them are equal 
in relation to the means of production, that all 
have an equal right to get a job, an equal duty to 
work for the society in accordance with their abil¬ 
ities, and an equal right to receive their share of 
the social product in accordance with the quan¬ 
tity and quality of their labour input. 

Equality under socialism does not mean levell¬ 
ing, for socialism does not eliminate individual 
peculiarities and personal inclinations. Levelling 
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is incompatible with socialism, for it does not in¬ 
duce the worker to improve his skills, increase 
labour productivity or introduce technical achie¬ 
vements in production, so limiting the possibili¬ 
ties of production growth. This means that egali¬ 
tarian distribution would also make it impossible 
for the society’s members to satisfy their require¬ 
ments to an ever greater extent. That is why Mar¬ 
xists have always taken a negative stand on egali¬ 
tarian distribution. 

But equal pay for equal work also contains ele¬ 
ments of inequality, for the same measure of 
remuneration is applied to different people, who 
have their own individual peculiarities. Workers 
differ in abilities and in capacity for work. So, 
over one and the same period of time they contri¬ 
bute to the society unequal quantities of labour 
and so receive unequal incomes. Moreover, peo¬ 
ple have families of different size and composi¬ 
tion. In large families, some of whose members 
are unable to work, the income and consumption 
of each family member are lower than those in 
families with more able-bodied members. Hence 
a certain degree of inequality in the material 
standards of different families under socialism. 

In other words, the socialist society abolishes 
only that injustice which is expressed in the sei¬ 
zure of the means of production by individuals, 
but cannot right away abolish the injustice in the 
distribution of consumer goods according to 
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work, as manifested in the inequality in consump¬ 
tion, which is still significant. 

The inequality in the degree of satisfaction of 
requirements is overcome gradually, with the 
growth of production. Total justice in the distri¬ 
bution of material values will be attained only in 
the higher phase of communism, when the princi¬ 
ple of distribution “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs” will be 
put into effect. 

3. Distribution Through 
the Social Consumption 
Funds 

Under socialist social property in the means of 
production, not all the articles of personal con¬ 
sumption are distributed in accordance with 
labour inputs. A definite part of them is distri¬ 
buted through the social consumption funds. So, 
the whole consumption fund set up from the 
society’s national income is divided into two 
parts: the fund of distribution according to work 
and social consumption funds. 

The need to distribute a part of the material 
values through social consumption funds is due to 
the socialist nature of the reproduction of labour- 
power, which makes it necessary not only to com¬ 
pensate its inputs, but also to ensure the all-round 
development of every individual’s physical and 
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intellectual abilities. 

Under socialism, requirements relating to 
health, education, the upbringing of the young, 
etc., which are pivotal to the all-round develop¬ 
ment of every individual, should be satisfied by 
all the members of the society irrespective of the 
working people’s incomes, their family status and 
ability to work, for it does make a difference to 
the socialist society how these requirements are 
satisfied and whether that satisfaction is univer¬ 
sal. That is why the society sets up funds for the 
joint satisfaction of requirements, or social con¬ 
sumption funds. These funds enable the socialist 
society to resolve major socio-economic problems, 
which affect the vital interests of all the working 
people. 

First, social consumption funds make it possible 
to create fairly equal conditions for the satisfac¬ 
tion of a definite range of requirements by all the 
members of the society. 

Second, these funds help to provide prerequi¬ 
sites for a gradual erasure of socio-economic dis¬ 
tinctions in material standards in order to de¬ 
velop the abilities of all the members of the 
society. With that aim in view, the social con¬ 
sumption funds are used to provide free educa¬ 
tion, health care, and physical training, and to 
ensure equal opportunities in raising children 
with the help of child-care establishments. By 
meeting these needs through the social consump- 
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tion funds, the society gives priority to the needs, 
which are crucial to the development of every in¬ 
dividual’s abilities. 

On the basis of distribution through social con¬ 
sumption funds, the socialist state exerts an active 
influence on the structure of satisfied require¬ 
ments in order to balance out consumption in 
such a way as would ensure relatively equal 
material conditions for the development of all in¬ 
dividuals and their labour abilities. 

Third, consistent distribution through social 
consumption funds makes it possible to approxi¬ 
mate the socio-economic positions of the various 
classes and social groups under socialism. That 
meets the fundamental interests of all the working 
people, of any social group or class of the socialist 
society. 

The state also determines the range of require¬ 
ments, which should be met at a socially neces¬ 
sary level, and organises their satisfaction in 
accordance with the available material re¬ 
sources. 

Requirements met from social consumption 
funds take shape and grow depending on the con¬ 
crete historical conditions of socialist construc¬ 
tion, with the growth of the society’s resources. 

Historical experience shows that under social¬ 
ism the share of resources allocated to the joint 
satisfaction of educational and health require¬ 
ments is at once markedly increased. By giving 
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priority to the development of social and spiritual 
requirements, the society ensures the overall ele¬ 
vation of the requirements of all its members. 

The bulk of the social consumption funds is 
formed from the state budget and is used in a 
centralised way. State enterprises and organisa¬ 
tions use a part of their profits to set up socio-cul- 
tural and housing funds. Cooperatives establish 
funds of cultural and welfare measures and of 
social security. 

Social consumption funds in the USSR are 
used to maintain general educational schools, 
higher and specialised secondary educational 
establishments, vocational, and technical schools, 
other institutions for training personnel, and 
libraries, and to pay grants to students of higher 
and specialised secondary educational establish¬ 
ments. The state also maintains hospitals, polyc¬ 
linics and other medical institutions, provides free 
medical assistance and cut-price sanatorium and 
health-resort services, pays out pensions, tempor¬ 
ary disability allowances, and mother and child 
benefits. 

Social consumption funds are used to organise 
the rest and recreation of workers, office person¬ 
nel, and members of cooperatives, to make 
annual holiday payments, and to maintain pre¬ 
school child-care facilities, extended day groups 
at schools, and boarding schools. From the 
1960/61 to the 1982/83 academic years, the 
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number of students at institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing went up from 55,000 to 85,200 in Bulgaria, 
from 19,500 to 173,000 in Cuba, from 44,600 to 
101,000 in Hungary, from 6,900 to 25,100 in 
Mongolia, from 166,000 to 397,000 in Poland, 
and from 72,000 to 181,000 in Romania. From 
1960 to 1982, the total number of doctors went up 
from 13,400 to 28,300 in Bulgaria, from 24,000 to 
52,500 in Czechoslovakia, from 20,900 to 45,900 
in the GDR, from 15,300 to 31,500 in Hungary, 
from 900 to 4,100 in Mongolia, from 38,000 to 
84,200 in Poland, from 25,000 to 44,100 in 
Romania, and from 432,000 to 1,071,000 in the 
USSR. 

Pensions in the Soviet Union are provided 
solely at the expense of the state and the collective 
farms, without any deductions from the working 
people’s incomes. At present, men in the Soviet 
Union are entitled to old-age pensions at the age 
of 60, and women, at the age of 55. Workers and 
office personnel doing jobs in difficult working 
conditions go on pension from five to ten years 
earlier. 

The Soviet state shows a constant concern for 
the aged and the disabled, maintaining a network 
of homes for these groups of the population. 

In most capitalist countries, people go on pen¬ 
sion at a later age than in the Soviet Union. Thus, 
in the USA, FRG, Netherlands and Sweden, men 
and women are entitled to a normal pension at 
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the age of 63-65, and in Norway, at the age of 67. 
Moreover, for the provision of old-age pensions in 
the capitalist countries, considerable sums are 
withheld from the wages of the working people in 
the form of insurance contributions. 

In 1982, 59 million Soviet working people and 
members of their families went for rest and treat¬ 
ment to sanatoria, rest homes and tourist lodges, 
and 43 million of them enjoyed long-term rest 
and treatment. Roughly one-third of the latter 
had received vouchers from social insurance and 
state budget funds, that is, free of charge or at cut 
prices, paying from 30 to 50 per cent of the total 
cost. 

Apart from that, hundreds of thousands of 
working people received free or cut-price 
vouchers from the socio-cultural fund and the 
fund of the enterprise. From 1940 to 1982, pay¬ 
ments and benefits to the Soviet population from 
the social consumption funds multiplied 28 times, 
to reach 128.3 billion roubles in 1982. 

A point to note is that one part of the social 
consumption funds goes straight to the working 
people without any connection with their labour 
input. In that way the society meets many cul¬ 
tural requirements and those relating to public 
education and public health. The other part is 
distributed with a view to the working people’s 
labour contribution to social production. Thus, 
the size of pensions and allowances depends on 
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the working people’s wages. 

The growth of the social consumption funds 
plays an immense role in raising living standards 
in the socialist society. The system of free and uni¬ 
versal education, free medical assistance, the wide 
network of pre-school child-care establishments, 
and the social security system-all that, together 
with guaranteed work, releases the working peo¬ 
ple from uncertainty in the future for themselves 
and their children. Even highly skilled and well- 
paid working people in the capitalist countries 
can hardly dream of such things. 

At the stage of developed socialism, social funds 
play an ever greater role. They are increasingly 
used to create favourable conditions for the all¬ 
round development of the individual, for the 
fuller satisfaction of growing requirements, and 
for raising pensions, grants, allowances and bene¬ 
fits. The existence and growth of the social con¬ 
sumption funds enable any person belonging to 
any social group to get an education, including 
higher education, to enjoy all the values of cul¬ 
ture and art, to develop his abilities, and rise to 
any position in the socialist society. 

The social consumption funds also influence 
production, making it possible to realise the 
working people’s common interest in raising pro¬ 
duction efficiency and improving working condi¬ 
tions. The working people’s personal material in¬ 
terest in improving their own production perfor- 
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mance is backed up by the social material 
incentive to ensure steady development of pro¬ 
duction which they have in common. 

The socialist society creates the best conditions 
for the development of each individual’s physical 
and mental abilities. The material standards of 
different groups of the population tend to draw 
closer together. It is only social property in the 
means of production that makes it possible to set 
up social consumption funds which enable every 
individual to develop all his abilities and meet his 
material and spiritual requirements to an ever 
greater extent, so bringing the society closer to its 
highest phase, to communism. 





Chapter 

Five. 


THE FORMS OF SOCIAL 
PROPERTY IN THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION 
UNDER SOCIALISM 


1. The Whole People’s 
(State) 

Property in the Means 
of Production As the 
Leading 

Form of Social Property 

P roperty in the means of pro¬ 
duction under socialism, as it was 
noted earlier, takes the forms of the 
whole people’s (state) and cooper¬ 
ative (collective-farm) property. 
The whole people’s property in the 
Soviet Union accounts for roughly 
90 per cent of all the means of pro¬ 
duction. In other socialist coun¬ 
tries, most of the means of produc¬ 
tion are also held as the property of 
the whole people. 

The whole people’s property in¬ 
corporates all the crucial means of 
production in the national 
economy, including the basic 
means of production in industry, 


K 420 
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construction and agriculture, transport and com¬ 
munications facilities, banks, the assets of trading, 
municipal services and other enterprises, and 
most of urban housing. In the USSR and Mongo¬ 
lia, all land is also held as the whole people’s 
property. 

The concentration of the basic means of pro¬ 
duction as state property makes it possible effi¬ 
ciently to regulate social production on the basis 
of a single national economic plan and to put the 
latter into effect in the form of plan targets bind¬ 
ing for every economic unit. 

The main distinctive feature of the whole peo¬ 
ple’s socialist property is that all the members of 
the society are related to one another as co¬ 
owners of the crucial means of production. The 
socialist state regulates the society’s economic life, 
the activity of the whole people’s enterprises, the 
expansion of production, and the rational use of 
the instruments of labour in the interests of the 
entire society. It fosters a concerned attitude to 
the social wealth on the part of all the working 
people, so that every working person should see 
himself as the master of the whole country. 

Cooperative (collective farm) property is the 
other form of socialist social property. In the 
Soviet Union, it accounts for 10 per cent of the 
fixed production assets. In 1981, cooperatives 
(collective farms) in the Soviet Union cultivated 
almost 45 per cent of all sown areas, and had 42 
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per cent of all horned cattle. 

In accordance with the forms of property, the 
socialist society has two types of enterprises: state 
and cooperative. The former include production 
enterprises in industry, construction, transport, 
communications, etc. In Soviet agriculture, state 
enterprises include state farms (sovkhozes), state 
farms run on industrial lines, stud farms, etc., and 
in other socialist countries, state farms, people’s 
estates, agro-industrial combines, etc. 

Cooperative enterprises are represented by 
producer enterprises in agriculture. In the Soviet 
Union, these include collective farms, enterprises 
and associations serving several collective farms, 
collective fisheries and farms specialising in other 
trades, and in the other socialist countries, co¬ 
operatives in agriculture and various trades. 

The socialist nature of cooperative property is 
largely due to the predominance of the whole 
people’s property. It is common knowledge that 
cooperative property was not invented by so¬ 
cialism, but first emerged under capitalism. How¬ 
ever, in a society dominated by private capitalist 
property, cooperative property is also private, 
and it is only when the whole people’s property 
gains the upper hand that cooperative property 
becomes socialist. 

The whole people’s property itself also has its 
specific features under socialism. It actually func¬ 
tions within the framework of individual enter- 
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prises, whose collectives set in motion various 
parts of the whole people’s means of production. 
But at the socialist stage, the objects of socialisa¬ 
tion by the whole people the various parts of the 
productive forces markedly differ from each 
other in degree of technical sophistication (along¬ 
side technically advanced enterprises there are 
some whose technical level is much lower). Hence 
the essential distinctions in the work of the collec¬ 
tives of various enterprises: at some, skill stan¬ 
dards are higher and work is lighter than at 
others. And although a large-scale programme 
for eliminating arduous labour has been de¬ 
veloped and is being successfully carried out in 
the Soviet Union, such labour still exists. 

As a result of the different technical levels of 
production at various enterprises and correspond¬ 
ing essential distinctions in the work of their col¬ 
lectives, they turn out unequal amounts of out¬ 
put, so making a different contribution to the 
common result. Different styles of economic 
management at various enterprises also play a 
significant role: even under equal conditions, 
production at some enterprises is more economi¬ 
cal, with better organisation, tighter production 
discipline and higher labour productivity than at 
other enterprises. 

Under socialism, the society must take into 
account the labour contributions of individual 
enterprises, for it cannot as yet fully satisfy all 
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human requirements for lack of the necessary 
production potential. The labour contributions of 
the enterprises should be evaluated in order to 
reward their collectives for their production per¬ 
formance. Such an evaluation can be done only 
at the level of enterprises, for the product is a 
result of the labour of the whole collective rather 
than individual working people. 

Due account for the labour contribution of the 
collectives to the social product and their reward 
in accordance with the results attained mean that 
the collectives of enterprises under socialism have 
their special, collective interest. The goal of pro¬ 
duction for them is not merely to fulfil plan tar¬ 
gets set by the society and the state. On the results 
of production depends the reward both of the col¬ 
lective as a whole and of its individual members 
and, consequently, also the degree of satisfaction 
of their requirements and those of their families. 

So, a specific feature of the whole people’s 
property in the means of production under socia¬ 
lism is that there exist within its framework special, 
collective interests, whose constant and economi¬ 
cally valid satisfaction is a necessary condition for 
realising the interests of the whole people: increa¬ 
sing output and meeting the requirements of the 
whole society to an ever greater extent. 

Another specific feature of the whole people’s 
property at the socialist stage is that it manifests 
itself as state property. A point to bear in mind 
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here is that the economic content of property un¬ 
der socialism consists in the fact that it is the 
whole people’s property, i. e., that it belongs to 
all the members of the society and is realised in 
their interests, while the form of its existence un¬ 
der socialism is that of state property. 

So, it is not the form of state property which 
determines its economic nature as socialist prop¬ 
erty, but the fact that it is the property of the 
whole people, that it actually functions as the 
whole people’s property in the interests of the 
people’s well-being. 

The state form of the whole people’s property 
means that in the course of its functioning all the 
participants in the production process must 
observe general standards in production, distri¬ 
bution and exchange. The socialist state draws up 
plans for the development of the national 
economy which have to be fulfilled as binding 
state laws enacted by the supreme legislative 
bodies of state power, and establishes the para¬ 
meters of economic activity: the indicators for 
assessing the work of the enterprises, the prices of 
the means of production and articles of consump¬ 
tion, remuneration rates: wages and bonuses, 
their sizes, forms, etc. All the participants in 
social production have to abide by the norms of 
economic relations established by the state. 

Such abidance does not clash with the demo¬ 
cratic principles of the socialist social system, but, 
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on the contrary, creates conditions for their broad 
development. The masses are increasingly in¬ 
volved in running social production in the most 
diverse forms: through production conferences, 
participation in various forms of control, etc. At 
the present stage of developed socialism in the 
Soviet Union, much is being done to ensure 
greater independence for the socialist enterprises 
and extend the rights of the work collectives. The 
broader the masses’ involvement in running state 
enterprises, the more ample is the democracy of 
the socialist system. 

While retaining the functions of a political 
organisation, the socialist state operates in its new 
capacity as the central economic body, the sub¬ 
ject of socialist economic activity on the scale of 
the whole society. 

These specific features of social property in the 
means of production are not at all crucial to it, 
but are merely manifestations of its essential con¬ 
tent, as explained above, in the specific conditions 
of socialism, the first phase of the communist 
society. 

Bourgeois ideologues specialising in the 
economy of the USSR and other socialist coun¬ 
tries allege that the socialist state is an indepen¬ 
dent owner of the means of production divorced 
from the society, that far from coinciding, state 
interests in effect contradict the interests of the 
society as a whole, and that state property in the 
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socialist countries is marked by an “alienation of 
the working people” and even their exploitation 
by the “bureaucratic power machine” (Ota Sik, 
Roger Garaudy). 

True, contradictions between the economic in¬ 
terests of the society, the enterprises and the 
working people do arise under socialism, but 
these contradictions are non-antagonistic, for the 
various forms of economic interests, primarily the 
interests of the society as a whole and the collec¬ 
tives of individual enterprises, are in unity and 
close interconnection. State property under so¬ 
cialism expresses the common will, the common 
interests of all the working people, and rules out 
any use of the means of production in the narrow 
selfish interests of individuals or separate collec¬ 
tives. 


2. The Distinction Between 
State (the Whole 
People’s) 

Socialist Property 
and State Property 
Under Capitalism 

As it was shown earlier, the whole people’s 
(state) property is the leading form of social prop¬ 
erty in the means of production. 

State property under socialism is fundamen¬ 
tally different from the state-capitalist and state- 
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monopoly forms of property. 

State property exists in every capitalist 
country. Indeed, the bourgeois state owns diverse 
assets: industrial, transport and power enter¬ 
prises, communication facilities, tracts of land 
and forest, stockpiles of military hardware and 
equipment, etc. It also has money resources and 
runs a state budget. 

Some bourgeois economists present state capi¬ 
talist property as socialist, social property, assert¬ 
ing that its growth undermines the sway of pri¬ 
vate capital, which is crowded out by state 
property. 

The US economist John Kenneth Galbraith 
seeks to prove that in the present conditions there 
is no longer any need to change the form of 
property in the big US corporations, for they auto¬ 
matically free themselves from the power of the 
capitalists and abolish exploitation. That, he 
believes, amounts to a “new socialism”. 1 

The petty bourgeoisie also pins its hopes on 
state property, which can allegedly curb the rule 
of and oppression by the monopolies and protect 
the small property owners from monopoly 
plunder. 

One should bear in mind, however, that state 
property under capitalism is capitalist, for it 

1 John Kenneth Galbraith, Economics and the Public Pur¬ 
pose, The New American Library, Inc., New York, 1975, 

p. 268. 
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belongs to the bourgeois state, which is in effect 
the executive body of the bourgeoisie, the mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie above all. So, state property is 
used to enrich the bourgeoisie. The goods pro¬ 
duced at state enterprises are sold to private capi¬ 
talists at low prices. That serves to increase 
monopoly profits and at the same time turns the 
state enterprises into loss-makers. The very fact 
that the bourgeois state takes over plants, fac¬ 
tories or even whole branches of the economy is 
due to the difficulties and contradictions of capi¬ 
talist production, and such take-overs are parti¬ 
cularly frequent when these difficulties and con¬ 
tradictions take a grave turn, as in time of war or 
postwar economic dislocation, during economic 
crises of overproduction and the resultant sharp 
aggravation of social contradictions in the capital¬ 
ist society. 

State capitalist property under imperialism is 
mostly formed in two ways: through the building 
of new enterprises from the budget and through 
bourgeois nationalisation of enterprises and 
whole industries. 

State property in the capitalist countries was 
formed on a particularly large scale during the 
Second World War (1939-1945). In Britain, for 
instance, the building of state (“public”) enter¬ 
prises made up a considerable percentage as com¬ 
pared with construction by private companies. 
From 1940 to 1945, the state’s share in the build- 
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ing of new industrial enterprises in the USA was 
65 per cent. The state financed the aircraft in¬ 
dustry, ship-building, atomic power engineering, 
and the production of aluminium, synthetic rub¬ 
ber, and explosives. After the war, state property 
developed at a particularly rapid pace in view of 
the arms drive. 

The victory over fascism in the Second World 
War and the formation of the world socialist sys¬ 
tem led to a radical change in the international 
balance of forces in favour of peace, democracy 
and socialism. In these conditions, the masses in 
the imperialist countries called for an end to 
monopoly rule. The working class saw nationali¬ 
sation as a major instrument in the struggle for 
fundamental democratic transformations. The 
Communists were the most consistent advocates 
of the nationalisation of big capitalist enterprises. 
Some bourgeois parties also favoured nationalisa¬ 
tion, although with certain reservations. The 
bourgeois governments of Britain, France, Italy 
and Austria carried out nationalisation in varying 
degree, but gave it a bourgeois twist. 

The transfer of industrial and other enterprises 
into the property of the capitalist state met the in¬ 
terests of the bourgeoisie. It did not affect the 
more profitable branches and big enterprises in 
industry and insurance, all of which remained in 
the hands of the monopolies. 

When enterprises under capitalism are turned 
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into state property, their former owners usually 
get a large compensation from the government. 
Before nationalisation, the owners of the enter¬ 
prises receive income in the form of profit and the 
size of the income depends on market tluctua- 
tions, whereas once an enterprise is nationalised, 
the former owners get a fixed annual income in 
the form of state-guaranteed interest. Govern¬ 
ment bonds are issued to the owners of nation¬ 
alised enterprises entitling them to an annual in¬ 
come. Special bodies are appointed to run the 
nationalised enterprises, and these include their 
former owners and representatives of bourgeois 
parties who are most closely tied in with big busi¬ 
ness. Such nationalisation merely changes the 
form of monopoly property and, to some extent, 
the methods of extracting monopoly profit. The 
profit produced by the workers at nationalised 
enterprises goes to the state, which hands over a 
sizeable part of it to the ex-owners in the form of 
compensation and interest. 

The compensation received by the former 
owners of nationalised enterprises enables them to 
transfer their capitals from low-profit to high- 
profit branches of production. In other words, 
the seizure of the top posts at the nationalised en¬ 
terprises by monopoly representatives and 
large compensation payments by the state to the 
former owners mean that state property under ca¬ 
pitalism is used in the interests of the monopolies. 
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In some developed capitalist countries (Britain, 
FRG, Austria), nationalised enterprises are some¬ 
times denationalised, or reprivatised, that is, 
handed over by the state back to the monopolies. 

Such enterprises are denationalised on terms 
which bring new wealth to the monopolies, for 
the state usually sells them to the monopolies at a 
lower price. 

So, we find that the essence of the relations of 
production does not change with the formation of 
state property in the capitalist society, and that 
the means of production remain in the hands of 
the capitalist class. Yet, the very fact of the emer¬ 
gence of state capitalist property means a nega¬ 
tion of private property as such, and shows that it is 
possible to do without private appropriation. The 
very existence of state property disproves the 
bourgeois idea that private property is eternal 
and that there is no substitute for private 
enterprise. 

At the same time, the formation of state-mo¬ 
nopoly property introduces new ele¬ 
ments into the working people’s class struggle. 
State enterprises employ many wage-workers, 
who in the course of strikes are confronted with 
the whole capitalist class instead of individual 
capitalists. The working class gets an opportunity 
to act so as to undermine the power of the mono¬ 
polies and establish democratic control over the 
management of state capitalist property. 
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Nationalisation of the means of production un¬ 
der capitalism can become a powerful weapon of 
the working class in the struggle for its liberation 
when a radical change occurs in the balance of 
class forces in one country or another in favour of 
the working people. With the emergence of a peo¬ 
ple’s government, it becomes possible to put these 
enterprises at the service of the entire society by 
removing the capitalists and their henchmen 
from leading posts at the nationalised enterprises. 
Under certain political conditions, the formation 
of state property under imperialism can be a 
point of departure for putting an end to the 
economic domination of capital. 

State property also exists in newly free coun¬ 
tries, where the state may own enterprises and 
establishments in industry, agriculture, domestic 
and foreign trade, and banking. 

The development record of these countries 
shows that such property can originate in two 
ways: first, the national government may take 
control over the former property of the colonial 
authorities or nationalise enterprises belonging to 
foreign monopolies and local big business; and 
second, it may build new enterprises. The forma¬ 
tion of state property in most newly free countries 
offers the democratic forces new opportunities for 
a struggle for radical social transformations. 

The development of the state sector in the 
newly free countries is progressive and anti-impe- 
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rialist. Yet life shows that the extent of its in¬ 
fluence on the economy differs from country to 
country, depending on who is in power, on the 
ruling forces in the society and the state’s orien¬ 
tation. The newly free countries have different 
specifics: upon gaining independence, some of 
them took the revolutionary-democratic road, 
others chose the way of socialist transformations, 
and in still others capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion gained the upper hand. 

In the newly free countries which have taken 
the road of socialist transformations progressive 
changes are taking place in property relations, 
big and medium-sized property is being limited, 
and steps are being taken to intensify the develop¬ 
ment of state and cooperative property in the 
means of production. The emergence and de¬ 
velopment of state property in these countries is 
directed against the imperialist monopolies and 
the big national bourgeoisie. State intervention 
here limits the sphere of activity of foreign and 
local capital, ousting the bourgeoisie from pivotal 
branches of the economy. The state’s strengthen¬ 
ing positions in such pivotal branches as large- 
scale industry, power engineering, foreign trade 
and finance help to build up an independent 
economy and solve complicated social problems. 

In countries where the economic policy of the 
state is laid down by the national bourgeoisie and 
which have taken the road of capitalist develop- 
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ment, the formation of state property is often con¬ 
fined to branches and enterprises which promote 
the growth of private enterprise in the more profit¬ 
able branches of production. In these countries, 
state intervention in the economy is geared to the 
interests of the national bourgeoisie and does not 
hinder the growth of private capital. Foreign and 
national private companies continue to play a sig¬ 
nificant role in the economy of newly free states 
following the capitalist road. 

But however contradictory the nature of state 
property in the developing countries, it is an 
objective expression of anti-imperialist tenden¬ 
cies, for it restricts the activity of foreign monopo¬ 
lies. National productive forces are taking shape 
and developing in the newly free countries, help¬ 
ing to strengthen their economic independence. 

The development of the state sector is usually 
very important for resolving the problem of accu¬ 
mulation in the developing countries, helps to in¬ 
volve the surplus able-bodied population of the 
countryside in industrial production, transport 
and the services, expands the capacity of the 
domestic market, and so helps to solve the ex¬ 
tremely difficult problem of raising the living 
standard. State property, its growth and the 
expansion of state intervention in the economy of 
the developing countries are aimed at the fulfil¬ 
ment of national development programmes on 
the basis of long-term plans. 
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3. Cooperative Property 
in the Means of 
Production 
Under Socialism 

Cooperative (collective-farm) property is the 
other form of social property under socialism. 
The need for cooperative property, just as for 
state (the whole people’s) property, is due to 
objective causes, and it exists in all the socialist 
countries. 

One of the major tasks to be tackled by the 
triumphant working class is gradually to switch 
the peasant masses to the new mode of life, to 
draw the small peasant farms into diverse forms of 
agricultural cooperatives. 

The point is that the people’s power has to face 
two different economic forms in agriculture: one 
of these is based on the private property of big 
landowners or capitalist tenants, and the other is 
represented by small peasant farms. That is why 
socialist transformations are carried on along two 
lines: first, organisation of state agricultural 
enterprises on the basis of the confiscated farms of 
the big holders of land (landowners) and, second, 
the peasants’ voluntary advance along the road of 
cooperation. 

In the USSR and most other countries build¬ 
ing socialism, agriculture was restructured mostly 
through the cooperation of small peasant farms 
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into big socialist ones. 

On small farms, it is difficult to use machinery 
and the latest achievements of agronomy and 
technology, and labour productivity is very low. 
As a result, small-scale farming cannot improve 
the peasant’s living conditions or make his work 
easier. It is only large-scale socialist production 
that can provide the basis for raising the peasant’s 
living standards. Moreover, small-scale private 
farming, even with assistance from socialist in¬ 
dustry, cannot meet the growing food demand of 
the urban population. One should also bear in 
mind that petty-commodity production could 
lead to the emergence of capitalist elements. The 
interests of the socialist revolution make it neces¬ 
sary to eliminate the danger of the growth of capi¬ 
talism in the countryside. So what are the ways of 
the socialist transformation of small-scale peasant 
farming? 

Using simple implements, the peasant pro¬ 
duces foodstuffs and raw materials for industry by 
his own, personal labour. Whereas in industry it 
is possible under definite conditions to confiscate 
plants and factories from the bourgeoisie, small 
peasant farms should never be nationalised. 

With regard to the small peasants, the task of 
the people’s power is to help them join forces, 
pool their private property and production. Coer¬ 
cion here should not be used on any account, and 
the only way to set up cooperatives is through 
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gradual and voluntary unification of the peas¬ 
ants. Naturally, the newly-formed cooperatives 
cannot manage without the economic assistance 
and support of the proletarian state. 

The state of proletarian dictatorship supplies 
the cooperatives, usually on easy terms, with 
machinery and fertilisers, and provides large cred¬ 
its and other types of financial assistance. 

So, as the record of the socialist countries 
shows, cooperation of the peasantry is the main 
way of establishing socialist property in the coun¬ 
tryside and socialist forms of farming. It agrees 
with the state of agricultural production and with 
the interests of the working peasants. Cooperation 
is the simplest form of collective management, a 
form which the peasant can easily understand 
and which dovetails his private interests with 
those of the whole state, of the whole people. 

In the USSR, cooperation was effected in dif¬ 
ferent forms. It started out with consumer cooper¬ 
atives as the simplest form, which the peasants 
could easily understand. Under that form, the 
peasants cooperated to make joint purchases and, 
partially, also to produce consumer goods and 
then sell these to cooperative members. Later on, 
cooperatives were set up in the field of supply, 
marketing, credit, processing of farm produce, 
and joint performance of some production op¬ 
erations, groups for the joint cultivation of land, 
and the more complicated, stable forms of pro- 
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ducer cooperation. Such gradual cooperation 
teaches the peasants to work together and to 
appreciate the advantages of large-scale collective 
farming. 

In the Soviet Union, practice advanced the 
agricultural artel, or collective farm, as the basic 
form of producer cooperation. 

Such a farm socialises, pools together only the 
basic means of production. Social, joint farming is 
the main source of the incomes of the artel’s 
members, each of whom has to contribute his per¬ 
sonal labour to the production of agricultural 
produce. One part of the artel’s income goes to 
meet the individual needs of its members and is 
distributed in accordance with the quantity and 
quality of their labour input, and the other goes 
to develop production and meet common re¬ 
quirements. Apart from that, the artel members 
usually have their own personal subsidiary farms, 
with a few head of cattle and poultry. 

The cooperation of peasant farms in the Soviet 
Union was the only correct way of accelerating 
the growth of the productive forces and raising 
the living standards of all the working people. 
Collectivisation gave a powerful impulse to so¬ 
cialist construction in the country. 

The experience of the world socialist system 
shows that cooperation of agriculture, the forma¬ 
tion of cooperative property has a number of 
common features: gradual and voluntary invol- 
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vement, a transition from lower forms of coope¬ 
ration (supply-and-marketing, consumer, etc.) to 
the higher form of producer cooperation, gui¬ 
dance and assistance on the part of the socialist 
state. 

At the same time, the concrete historical and 
socio-economic conditions of each country which 
is building socialism leave a specific imprint on 
the cooperation of agriculture, with differences in 
the duration of the cooperation process, in the 
concrete forms of cooperation, etc. Thus, coop¬ 
eration in the Soviet Union was effected on state 
land, which was made available to the agricul¬ 
tural artels for free use in perpetuity. 

In other socialist countries, cooperatives were 
set up when the land was held by the peasants as 
private property. With their cooperation, the 
land became the property of producer coopera¬ 
tives. Under one form of cooperation which 
gained wide currency in these conditions, a part 
of the output was for some time distributed in 
accordance with the size of the land contribution, 
as well as in accordance with the labour input. 

There were also other specifics. Thus, in coun¬ 
tries where cooperation had been widespread 
even under the bourgeois system (as in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, etc.), the people’s power fol¬ 
lowed a policy of democratising the cooperative 
movement, putting an end to its fragmentation, 
and uniting all the cooperatives which catered for 
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the sphere of circulation into a single system. 
Developing under state guidance, cooperation 
became the main form of economic ties between 
town and country, and helped to oust speculative 
capitalist elements from the sphere of trade. 

The new conditions resulting from the forma¬ 
tion of the world socialist system and the oppor¬ 
tunities for using Soviet experience and assistance 
in the creation of material, technical and organi¬ 
sational prerequisites for the socialist transforma¬ 
tion of agriculture were of great importance for 
the successful cooperation of the peasantry in the 
socialist countries. 

The formation of socialist cooperative property 
is an intricate process, for it involves the social, 
economic and cultural transformation of indi¬ 
vidual peasant farming, of the whole mode of 
existence, daily life and mentality of the small 
property owner. 

Cooperation puts an end to the social stratifica¬ 
tion of the peasantry into rich and poor. The rise 
in the technical level of agriculture, primarily 
owing to state assistance, improves working con¬ 
ditions for the peasantry and boosts labour pro¬ 
ductivity. The rural working people acquire new 
skills, such as those of machine operators, 
mechanical milking operators, etc. Cooperation 
helps to improve the peasants’ well-being to a 
considerable degree, to raise their cultural and in¬ 
tellectual level. 
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4. The Distinction Between 
Socialist Cooperative 
Property 

in the Means of Production 
and Cooperative Property 
Under Capitalism 

Cooperative property under socialism is essen¬ 
tially different from cooperation in the bourgeois 
countries. Under capitalism, cooperative forms of 
supply and marketing, consumer and sometimes 
producer cooperatives are known to be wide¬ 
spread. Agricultural cooperatives in these coun¬ 
tries are set up by the peasants (farmers’) for the 
sake of mutual assistance, in order to support 
their farms and protect them against encroach¬ 
ments by big agricultural and industrial capital. 

History shows that the earliest cooperatives 
first emerged in the developed capitalist countries 
back in the late 19th century, with their numbers 
rapidly increasing after the Second World War of 
1939-1945. Their development has reached a 
relatively high level in France, the FRG, Italy, 
Spain and Japan. 

According to the above-mentioned revisionist 
conception of “cooperative socialism”, coop¬ 
eration is a major instrument of “capitalism’s 
peaceful and gradual evolution into socialism”, 
for there are socialist elements in cooperative 
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property under capitalism. That theory was best 
elaborated by the representatives of the Nimes 
school (Charles Gide and others in France), who 
assert that even consumer cooperatives can trans¬ 
form capitalism into socialism. By developing on 
a wide scale, they say, consumer cooperatives can 
first gain control of trade and then, as they accu¬ 
mulate resources, they will be able to buy indus¬ 
trial enterprises and, finally, to buy agricultural 
land for setting up collective farms. According to 
that theory, capitalism will evolve into socialism 
without any class struggle, without the abolition 
of big monopoly property. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the formation of 
cooperative property under capitalism, be it in 
industry or agriculture, does not change the 
nature of the bourgeois system. Such cooperative 
property develops on the basis of the economic 
laws of capitalism just as private capitalist or 
small individual property. It is closely tied in with 
the whole system of the capitalist economy. Con¬ 
sequently, the socio-economic nature and content 
of cooperative property is determined by the pro¬ 
duction relations predominating in the country. 

Cooperatives under capitalism cannot bring 
about any radical improvement in the condition 
of the working masses, or ensure and protect their 
vital interests. 

To some extent, cooperation under capitalism 
helps to create material prerequisites for a transi- 
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tion to the new social system. However, it cannot 
and does not aim at abolishing the capitalist 
economic system or eliminate private property in 
the means of production. The development of 
cooperative property does not in itself lead to the 
emergence of socialism. 

At the same time, cooperatives are collective 
enterprises uniting small producers or mass con¬ 
sumers, and carry on a struggle against the sway 
of big capital in industry, trade and agriculture. 
That is their distinction from private capitalist 
enterprises. 

As mass organisations of the working class and 
the middle strata of town and country, coopera¬ 
tives seek to protect their members against capi¬ 
talist exploitation and against the monopolies, 
sometimes attaining marginal improvements in 
the material condition of the working people. 
That is why the cooperation of small producers is 
progressive, drawing the peasant masses into an 
organised movement for their rights, awakening 
their consciousness and making them capable of 
vigorous action. 

So, cooperatives are an integral part of the 
broad democratic movement, a form of struggle 
for progressive socio-economic transformations, 
for a democratisation of social life. 

It is only under social property in the means of 
production that cooperatives are socialist enter¬ 
prises and cooperative property becomes a form 
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of social property in the means of production. Its 
socialist nature is due to the predominant position 
in the economy of the whole people’s (state) 
property in the means of production. The na¬ 
tional economy develops in the interests of the 
whole society, and state power is in the hands 
of the working class and all the other working 
people. 


5. The Unity of 

and Distinctions Between 
the Two Forms 
of Socialist Property 

The emergence of socialist state property, the 
transfer of the basic means of production in the 
leading spheres of the economy to the working 
people’s state creates conditions for subsequent 
socialist transformation of the whole of produc¬ 
tion, including agriculture. State property pre¬ 
cedes the emergence of cooperative property in 
the building of socialism. 

The two forms of socialist property (the whole 
people’s and cooperative) are of the same type in 
socio-economic terms. Why is that so? Because 
they are free of private property, do not involve 
man’s exploitation by man, the appropriation of 
material values serves the interests of the working 
people themselves, and their aim is to build a 
communist society. 
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That is not to say, however, that there are no 
distinctions between these two forms of property. 
In fact, the distinctions are substantial, especially 
at the initial stage, when the basis of socialism is 
being laid. These primarily consist in the different 
levels of socialisation of the means of production. 

The whole people’s property signifies that the 
means of production are socialised on the scale of 
the whole national economy, whereas under co¬ 
operative property the means of production 
belong to individual cooperatives. The members 
of a cooperative relate to each other as collective 
owners. 

Hence also the distinctions in the organisation 
of production, labour, management, appropria¬ 
tion of the product and its realisation. The co¬ 
operatives have more economic independence 
and are relatively apart from state enterprises and 
state regulations. 

Thus, organisation of production at state enter¬ 
prises in the whole people’s sector is regulated by 
the state on the scale of the whole of social pro¬ 
duction, while in cooperatives it is regulated by 
the collective of the enterprise itself. 

State enterprises are run by managers 
appointed by higher-ranking state bodies, while 
in cooperatives the organiser of production is 
elected by their members themselves. 

The products turned out at state enterprises 
belong to the whole society as represented by the 
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state. Consumer goods as the products of state 
socialist enterprises are divided into two social 
forms. One part of them constitutes joint con¬ 
sumption funds: dwelling houses, medical and 
educational facilities, library stocks, etc., and the 
other part is converted by way of personal 
remuneration into objects of personal property 
and goes into individual consumption. The prod¬ 
ucts turned out at a cooperative enterprise belong 
to the cooperative in question, which disposes of 
the results of its own work, using them for the 
development of production and for consump¬ 
tion. 

The record of socialist construction in the 
world socialist system shows that working people 
employed in the state sector get almost their 
entire income from work at the whole people’s 
enterprises, where remuneration is regulated by 
rates and quotas set by the state, while members 
of cooperatives get most of their income from 
work on the collective farm and, in addition, from 
work on personal subsidiary farms. 

So, all these distinctions show that the whole 
people’s property is an economically more 
mature, more developed and higher organised 
form as compared with cooperative property. 

At the same time, distinctions between the 
whole people’s and cooperative enterprises are 
those within the socialist type of property, and it 
would be wrong to contrast them. 
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The leading role under socialism belongs to the 
whole people’s (state) property. First of all, there 
is more of it and it extends to the crucial branches 
of the national economy, like industry, construc¬ 
tion, state enterprises in agriculture, transport 
and communications. State property is a neces¬ 
sary condition of planned and balanced develop¬ 
ment of the whole national economy and full use 
of the economic laws of socialism. It makes it pos¬ 
sible to concentrate a sizeable part of the 
country’s wealth in a single fund and use it to 
raise the economic efficiency of production and 
ensure a steady improvement of the people’s 
well-being. 

State enterprises are better equipped with the 
latest machinery and technology, have more 
energy resources at their disposal, and cover a 
wider range of various lines of production, that is, 
the social division of labour at these enterprises is 
more developed, with greater specialisation and 
interdependence among them. On the economic 
performance of this or that state enterprise 
depends the activity of other enterprises and the 
development of the national economy as a whole. 

The state gives the cooperatives considerable 
assistance in their development, carrying out 
land-improvement and electrification projects, 
extending financial assistance, and training 
cadres for agriculture. 

The existence of two forms of property under 
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socialism also implies the existence of two friendly 
classes, the workers and the peasants. The leading 
role of the whole people’s property also manifests 
itself in the fact that the working class stands at 
the head of the society, establishing a close 
alliance with the peasantry. The working class, 
which relies in its activity on the whole people’s 
means of production, guides the peasantry and all 
the other working people along the road of com¬ 
munist construction. A classless social structure in 
the USSR will be largely formed in the historical 
framework of mature socialism. 

So, the whole people’s property determines the 
character of socialist production as a whole, and 
also of the interconnection and interaction 
between the two forms of property, exerting a 
powerful influence on the socio-political, as well 
as the economic, structure of the socialist society. 




Chapter 

Six. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL PROPERTY 
IN THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION 


1. The Development 
of the Whole People’s 
Property 

S ince the relations of property 
in the means of production deter¬ 
mine all the other relations in the 
society, socialist property gives sta¬ 
bility and purpose to the develop¬ 
ment and perfection of every form 
of economic relations under socia¬ 
lism. 

But socialist property and its 
forms are far from immutable or 
ossified. Property relations under 
socialism are most dynamic. De¬ 
veloping in accordance with the 
level and character of the produc¬ 
tive forces, they in turn exert an 
active influence on social progress 
and open up perspectives for the 
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boundless development of the productive forces. 

Indeed, at the early stages of its assertion, 
socialist property is not yet strong enough, and 
the main task is to strengthen and consolidate the 
emergent forms of property, to adjust the 
mechanism through which socialist property 
functions in the process of socialist reproduction. 

Later on, social property begins to develop as a 
result of socialist production itself, in the course of 
which it expands, is amplified and changes in 
qualitative terms, its forms are perfected, and 
their correlation in social production changes 
accordingly. 

In the early days of socialism, relations of the 
whole people’s property are primarily established 
throughout industry, while most of agricultural 
production is cooperative. The material correla¬ 
tion between state and cooperative property in 
agriculture subsequently changes in favour of the 
former. Cooperative property is also strengthened 
and developed; just as state property, it under¬ 
goes quantitative and qualitative changes. From 
1940 to 1982, the share of state farms and other 
state enterprises in agriculture in the overall 
volume of production in the USSR multiplied 
almost 6 times in raw cotton, more than 8 times in 
potatoes, 4 times in meat, 5 times in milk, and 31 
times in eggs. 

So, socialist property in the means of produc¬ 
tion in agriculture has made considerable head- 
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way in acquiring ever new features of the whole 
people’s property. 

The whole people’s property has been develop¬ 
ing both in quantitative and qualitative terms, for 
in a certain sense it could be designated as com¬ 
munist property under socialism. Its existence im¬ 
plies that socialism is not a special formation, but 
a stage of the communist mode of production. But 
the whole people’s property under socialism is not 
all-embracing and could be described as insuffi¬ 
ciently mature communist property. 

The whole people’s property under socialism is 
marked by a direct conjunction of the working 
people with the means of production. These do 
not confront the working person as a hostile force, 
for the fact that they belong to the society as a 
whole turns them into an instrument for raising 
labour productivity in the interests of a steady rise 
of the working people’s material standards and 
their all-round development as individuals. 

The working people themselves have also 
changed. Having taken political power into its 
own hands, the working class nationalised the 
basic means of production. Initially, its skill stan¬ 
dards and occupational structure remained the 
same, and it used the old instruments of labour 
with the same store of technical knowledge. 
Further development of social production led to 
major changes in the working class. New con¬ 
tingents of it emerged with the formation of new 
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branches of large-scale machine industry. Scien¬ 
tific and technical progress entails qualitative 
changes in the technical structure of production, 
with a transition from traditional to modern 
sophisticated machinery, to automation and com¬ 
plex mechanisation of production. 

The amount of energy available per working 
person is on the increase. The social character of 
production keeps developing, and new forms of 
the social organisation of the productive forces 
come into existence. The deepening of the social 
division of labour is expressed in further speciali¬ 
sation and concentration of production, with 
broader cooperation ties between various 
branches and enterprises. In the USSR, that has 
led to the formation of production, research-and- 
production, industrial and agro-industrial asso¬ 
ciations. In view of that, labour tends to become 
increasingly social. 

Faster technical progress also means wider pro¬ 
duction of computer control machines, instru¬ 
ments, various command and control systems and 
devices, automatic manipulators (industrial 
robots), etc. 

At the same time, scientific and technical pro¬ 
gress helps to form and develop the contingent of 
the working class in agriculture. The advance of 
socialism also leads to a gradual erasure of the 
essential distinctions between mental and manual 
work, between work of different types, and 
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between town and country. 

The assertion of the whole people’s property in 
the means of production, as it was shown earlier, 
has eliminated the antithesis between mental and 
manual work. The fact that the means of produc¬ 
tion now belong to all the working people in com¬ 
mon, irrespective of the line of their activity and 
their skill standards, implies the equality of all the 
working people, and the disappearance of anta¬ 
gonistic contradictions between workers by hand 
and workers by brain, whom the capitalists used 
to exploit the former. The remaining socio-econo¬ 
mic distinctions are non-antagonistic and are in¬ 
trinsic to socialism. 

Development of the whole people’s property 
leads to a gradual lessening of the socio-economic 
distinctions between various types of mental and 
manual work, and between skilled and unskilled 
work. Thus, from 1960 to 1981, the number of 
specialists with a higher and special secondary 
education working in the national economy went 
up from 8,784,000 to 29,800,000 in the USSR, 
from 257,000 to 907,000 in Bulgaria, from 
809,000 to 1,824,000 in Czechoslovakia, from 
294,000 to 1,455,000 in the GDR, and from 
679,000 to 3,406,000 in Poland. As these distinc¬ 
tions are erased, the whole people’s property 
tends to mature. 

In that process, relations of comradeship and 
mutual assistance between the working class and 
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the cooperated peasantry are strengthened, and 
nations and nationalities draw closer together, so 
that the internal socio-economic and socio-politi¬ 
cal distinctions of the socialist society are grad¬ 
ually overcome and it becomes ever more homo¬ 
geneous in social terms, which means ever greater 
community in the appropriation of the means of 
production, when state property is truly the prop¬ 
erty of the whole people. 

An increase in the numerical strength of the 
working class and its ever greater role as the lead¬ 
ing force of communist construction are the major 
result of the growing social importance of the 
whole people’s property. In the USSR, the share 
of the working class in the country’s total popula¬ 
tion went up from 33.7 per cent in 1939 to 61.5 
per cent in 1983, with a corresponding reduction 
in the share and numerical strength of the cooper¬ 
ated peasantry. 

That is an expression of the country’s further 
industrialisation and social development and the 
growing maturity of the socialist socio-economic 
system. 

The character of the socialist state itself is also 
changing. As a result of the changes in the social 
structure, it increasingly becomes a state of the 
whole people. The society tends to become ever 
more homogeneous in social terms, and the work¬ 
ing people play an ever greater role in running 
production. That is one of the main lines along 
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which socialist property evolves into communist 
property. Under communism, the means of pro¬ 
duction will be held by a society of the working 
people which is totally homogeneous in social 
terms. 


2. The Development 
Uniformities of 
Cooperative 
Property in the Means 
of Production 

Cooperative property, which emerged with the 
triumph of the socialist relations of production, is 
also changing. The crucial role in its evolution 
belongs to the development and perfection of the 
whole people’s property as the leading and more 
mature form of socialist property. 

State-run socialist enterprises exert an ever 
more active influence on the development of agri¬ 
cultural producer cooperatives, supplying them 
with ever more sophisticated means of produc¬ 
tion. At the same time, the two forms of socialist 
property tend to draw closer together as coopera¬ 
tive production is further socialised and its techni¬ 
cal level goes up. 

As it was shown above, the specifics of coopera¬ 
tive property are due to the lower level of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, of its material and technical base, 
and of facilities per working person, and also to 
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the lower skill standards of the working people 
than at state enterprises. 

In the course of the development of cooperative 
property, essential changes primarily take place 
in the material factors of production. Indeed, in 
the early years of the cooperatives, their basic 
production assets were formed by way of sociali¬ 
sation from small individual farms. Draught ani¬ 
mals, rather than machinery or mechanisms, con¬ 
stituted the bulk of their power capacities. 

With the development of socialist production, 
the state of affairs has changed significantly. The 
fixed production assets have been renewed, their 
technical level has gone up sharply, and totally 
new types of machinery, which did not exist when 
cooperation got under way, have been developed. 
Thus, from 1940 to 1982, the fixed production 
assets and material resources of Soviet agriculture 
multiplied 5.7 times. From 1960 to 1981, the trac¬ 
tor fleet in agriculture (physical units) increased 
2.5 times in Bulgaria, 5.5 times in Mongolia, 
roughly doubled in the GDR and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and more than doubled in the USSR. 
Over that period, state industrial enterprises in 
the socialist countries also supplied agriculture 
with many grain harvesters and large amounts of 
mineral fertilisers. 

The development of the technical base of co¬ 
operative farms goes hand in hand with changes 
in the manpower structure in agriculture, as 
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highly skilled cadres are trained for that sector 
and the number of specialists with a higher and 
special secondary education markedly increases. 
Thus, from 1970 to 1983, the number of such spe¬ 
cialists in Soviet agriculture increased 2.3 times, 
to a total of 2 million. 

So, in its origins, production status, and overall 
working conditions and living standards, the co¬ 
operated peasantry emerges as a truly new class, 
which takes shape in the course of socialist con¬ 
struction and the development of socialist pro¬ 
duction relations. In socio-economic status, that 
new class tends to draw closer to the working 
class, and that amounts to an elimination of 
essential distinctions between industrial and agri¬ 
cultural work, between town and country, to an 
erasure of class distinctions and an advance to¬ 
wards a socially homogeneous society. 

With the development of social farming in the 
cooperatives, the real incomes of the cooperated 
peasants and those of workers and office person¬ 
nel are gradually approximated. In the USSR, 
the real incomes of collective farmers as com¬ 
pared with those of workers and office personnel 
(per family member) went up from 75 per cent in 
1965 to 80 per cent in 1970, and to over 90 per 
cent in 1983. 

The changes in the material and technical base 
of cooperative production make it possible to 
bring much closer together the development 
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levels of state and cooperative enterprises in agri¬ 
culture. In the USSR, the collective farms (co¬ 
operative enterprises) have almost caught up 
with state farms (state enterprises) in terms of pro¬ 
duction assets per 1,000 hectares of farm land, 
and have surpassed them in the number of trac¬ 
tors and trucks per 1,000 hectares of ploughland. 

The approximation of the whole people’s and 
cooperative forms of socialist property in the 
means of production implies the development of 
integration ties between these sectors, and also 
with other branches of the national economy (in¬ 
dustry, transport, trade), i. e., the formation of 
agro-industrial complexes. 

Broad development of diverse state-cooperative 
enterprises shows that cooperative property in¬ 
creasingly interacts with the whole people’s prop¬ 
erty, and that means a gradual rise in the level of 
cooperative property. Still, the whole people’s 
property plays the leading role in that interaction 
as well. The state has been doing a great deal to 
bring cooperative property up to the level of the 
whole people’s property. State investments help 
to create general prerequisites for raising the level 
of agricultural production. The investments are 
largest in areas like mechanisation, land improve¬ 
ment, irrigation and drainage of farm land. Such 
measures are usually beyond the capacity of indi¬ 
vidual cooperatives, while their results are 
enjoyed both by state and cooperative farms. 
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In the conditions of developed socialism, the 
two forms of socialist property continue to draw 
closer together. But now that takes place on the 
basis of a transition to intensive development in 
every sector of the national economy, including 
agriculture, which is also being given a single in¬ 
dustrial base. Agricultural production evolves 
into a variety of industrial production, and the 
character of agricultural work changes accord¬ 
ingly: it not only tends to become more produc¬ 
tive, but increasingly resembles industrial work in 
working conditions. And that helps to change the 
manpower structure in agriculture. Steps are also 
being taken to overcome the seasonal character of 
work. 

Use of state resources together with the inner 
reserves of the cooperative sector itself, with inter¬ 
farm cooperation helps to boost its technical level 
and so to even out the material and technical 
levels of state and cooperative enterprises on an 
industrial base. 

Inter-farm cooperation and the formation of 
agro-industrial complexes means the develop¬ 
ment of a new type of production association - a 
totally new economic unit, in which it is no longer 
possible to distinguish between the whole people’s 
and cooperative resources. That new economic 
unit includes enterprises both for the production 
of farm produce and for its processing and de¬ 
livery to the consumer. As agriculture is switched 
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to an industrial base, the internal production 
unity of these associations will be further 
strengthened, and that will not only help to 
approximate the conditions of production, but 
will also lead to an eventual fusion of the two 
forms of social property in the means of produc¬ 
tion into one and the same property of the whole 
people. 





Chapter 

Seven. 


PROPERTY IN ARTICLES 
OF CONSUMPTION 
UNDER SOCIALISM 


1. Personal Property 
Under Socialism 

P ersonal property exists under any 
mode of production. It means the 
economic relations between people 
concerning the appropriation of 
articles of personal consumption. 
The character of personal appro¬ 
priation is always determined by 
the predominant form of property 
in the means of production in each 
system of social relations. 

Personal property is essentially 
different from private property. 
The main object of private prop¬ 
erty is the means of production, 
and it offers an opportunity to 
exploit other people’s labour, 
while personal property is property 
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in articles of consumption, in the results of pro¬ 
duction, and it cannot be used to exploit other 
people. 

Under capitalism, the property of the bour¬ 
geoisie derives from unearned income, which the 
bourgeois class can obtain because it owns the 
means of production and so appropriates the 
products created by the unpaid labour of 
wage-workers. 

The personal property of the working people 
under capitalism derives from income received 
from work for hire at capitalist enterprises. That 
is why the worker’s condition there depends on 
the state of the particular line of production and 
of the market, the existence of an army of unem¬ 
ployed, and the development of the class struggle. 
As a result, the level of the working individual’s 
personal appropriation in the bourgeois society is 
extremely unstable, and he is constantly threat¬ 
ened by loss of job and utter poverty. 

Personal property under socialism is the indi¬ 
vidually owned property of the society’s members 
in earned income, savings, consumer and house¬ 
hold goods, dwelling houses, personal transport 
facilities, and also some means of production for 
running personal subsidiary farms and doing 
household chores. 

Unearned income cannot be a source of per¬ 
sonal property under socialism, for the formation 
of social property in the means of production puts 
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an end to man’s exploitation of man. 

A characteristic feature of personal property 
under socialism is its connection with and depen¬ 
dence on social property in the means of produc¬ 
tion. Every working person receives articles of 
consumption as a participant in social produc¬ 
tion, so that personal property in these conditions 
is always earned. Labour can be the only source 
of material values held as personal property un¬ 
der socialism. The products turned out in social 
production are taken over into social property 
and are then distributed among the working peo¬ 
ple in accordance with each person’s labour con¬ 
tribution, so becoming personal property. The 
right to work extended by the society to every 
working person guarantees him a regular job and 
also material security in accordance with his 
labour input. In other words, personal property 
under socialism can never become an instrument 
of exploitation. 

Bourgeois economists often allege that with the 
transition to socialism personal property in arti¬ 
cles of consumption will be abolished, and that 
socialism suppresses personal preferences and 
requirements. In actual fact, socialism only abol¬ 
ishes private property in the means of produc¬ 
tion, made by exploiting other people’s labour, 
while the goal of socialism is the fullest possible 
satisfaction of the working people’s growing 
requirements. Socialism ensures the free develop- 
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mentof the individual, of his tastes and his mate¬ 
rial and spiritual requirements, and their satisfac¬ 
tion. 

With the development of socialist production, 
the amount of products received by the working 
person from the society keeps increasing. That 
applies not only to prime necessities, but to an 
ever greater extent to cultural and household 
goods and consumer durables as well. Ever new 
appliances are being produced to facilitate house¬ 
hold work and improve cultural and everyday 
living conditions, something that helps to reduce 
the time needed for house chores, to increase 
the amount of spare time, and to improve condi¬ 
tions for the all-round development of the individ¬ 
ual. 

From 1940 to 1983, the real incomes of Soviet 
workers and office personnel (per working per¬ 
son) multiplied 4.2 times, and those of collective 
farmers, 7.7 times. Rent has remained the same 
since 1928 and, together with public utility pay¬ 
ments, on average amounts to only 3 per cent of 
the incomes in the families of workers and office 
personnel. Here is how the sale of consumer goods 
through the state and cooperative trade network, 
including public catering, increased from 1940 to 
1983 (in comparable prices): over 8 times in food¬ 
stuffs and over 18 times in other products, includ¬ 
ing 40 times in radio sets, 38 times in furniture, 
and 50 times in jewelry. In that period, the 
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average monthly wages of workers and office 
personnel increased 5.5 times, to 182 rou¬ 
bles. 

At the same time, personal property has a re¬ 
ciprocal influence on the process of social produc¬ 
tion, for it is connected with the reproduction of 
labour-power and helps to ensure the all-round 
development of the working people’s physical and 
spiritual abilities. The faster the pace of scientific 
and technical progress and the higher the level of 
the society’s material and technical base, the 
greater are the demands on the working people’s 
knowledge, occupational training and general 
culture. Personal property, as well as the society, 
plays an important role in meeting these require¬ 
ments. That is why its development is not only a 
necessary element of socialist reproduction, but is 
also very important for the boundless growth and 
improvement of production. That development 
means fuller satisfaction of the working people’s 
requirements, helps to raise their cultural and 
technical standards, and to make their work in 
production more efficient. 

So, as we have seen, there is a two-way connec¬ 
tion and dependence between the growth of per¬ 
sonal requirements and the development of social 
production. New requirements always put new 
demands on production, being a source of its 
further development. So, personal property grad¬ 
ually develops together with the growth and im- 
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provement of social property. Indeed, the growth 
of the national economy and its rising efficiency 
provide a solid economic base for meeting the 
working people’s constantly growing personal 
requirements. 

At the same time, satisfaction of requirements 
is not confined to an increase in the amount of 
material values. The developed socialist society 
seeks to ensure particularly rapid and all-round 
spiritual development of the individual, although 
meeting material, physical requirements always 
remains decisive for the reproduction of human 
life itself. The satisfaction of spiritual require¬ 
ments is also ultimately determined by the de¬ 
velopment of material production. 

Under socialism, the society regulates produc¬ 
tion and its structure, which makes it possible 
simultaneously to satisfy physical, spiritual and 
social requirements. 

Elevation of personal requirements is a neces¬ 
sary condition for improving the socialist way of 
life and forming the new individual. The socialist 
society exerts a purposeful influence on the for¬ 
mation of human requirements. The main crite¬ 
rion here is attainment of the supreme goal of 
social production: all-round development of the 
individual with a view to the existing level of the 
productive forces. 

Under the scientific and technical revolution in 
a developed socialist society, qualitative changes 
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in personal requirements tend to occur much fast¬ 
er than before. In the USSR, real incomes per 
head of the population roughly double every 15 
to 20 years, so that the society rises to a qualita¬ 
tively new development level of human require¬ 
ments and their satisfaction several times in an in¬ 
dividual’s lifetime. 

The profound qualitative changes in the struc¬ 
ture of human requirements at the stage of 
mature socialism are connected with the forma¬ 
tion and development of the need for meaningful 
creative work, which increasingly comes to the 
fore. Under communism, work will no longer be 
solely a means of life, but will itself become the in¬ 
dividual’s paramount vital need. That process 
will have an ever greater impact on all the other 
requirements, whose development and satisfac¬ 
tion will turn into an ever more necessary condi¬ 
tion of free creative activity. 

In forming personal requirements, it is very im¬ 
portant to improve the modes and forms of the 
distribution of consumer goods. By a better 
balancing between the growth of remuneration 
and social consumption funds, the society 
influences the proportions of the development of 
the people’s material, social and spiritual 
needs. 

At the same time, the individual’s harmonious 
development also implies that every member of 
the society should know how to make judicious 
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use of the diverse material and spiritual values, 
with high cultural standards in consumption. As 
Marx noted, “in order to use many things, a per¬ 
son should be capable of using them, that is, he 
should be a highly cultured person”. 1 In the 
higher phase of communism, personal property 
will be one of the forms in which the requirements 
of the highly developed individual of the com¬ 
munist society will be fully satisfied. 

2. The Property of Social 
Organisations Under 
Socialism 

The property of social organisations under 
socialism is a variety of social property. It 
expresses the relations concerning the ownership, 
use and disposal of the material values held by 
social organisations. Under socialism, property is 
held by such social organisations as the trade un¬ 
ions, creative workers’ unions (architects’ and 
writers’ unions, theatre society, etc.), voluntary 
societies (inventors’ and rationalisers’ society, 
society for the protection of nature, fire-preven¬ 
tion society, various scientific and technical socie¬ 
ties, society for the spread of knowledge among 


1 Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kntik der polituchen Okonomie 
(Rohentumrf), 1857-1858 , Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1939, pp. 312-13. 
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the population, etc.). All these organisations, 
which under socialism play an important role in 
meeting the working people’s diverse interests, 
must have material funds to carry on their 
activities. 

Although their property is also socialist, it 
differs both from the state (whole people’s) and 
cooperative forms of property in the means of 
production. Social organisations do not run 
enterprises producing means of production, so 
their property is mostly used for non-production 
purposes. 

The property of these organisations is a pecu¬ 
liar form of the functioning of the non-production 
sphere. Economic relations here mostly manifest 
themselves in servicing the exchange and con¬ 
sumption of already available material values or 
in creating additional values, which are con¬ 
sumed by their members in the form of services, 
cultural and spiritual services above all, for their 
all-round development. 

Since the resources of social organisations func¬ 
tion mostly in the social sphere, their task is to 
meet the people’s cultural, spiritual and other 
requirements in various fields of life. In particu¬ 
lar, they train the working people to run produc¬ 
tion and social affairs, and carry on sports and 
educational work. 

The property of social organisations includes 
sanatoriums, rest homes, palaces of culture, clubs, 
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stadiums, etc. 

That property is largely formed through a 
voluntary pooling of a part of the incomes of the 
members of social organisations in the form of 
entrance and membership fees. In other words, 
the property of social organisations is formed on 
the basis of personal money contributions; there 
is a voluntary socialisation of a part of the work¬ 
ing people’s personal property in the socialist 
society, and also a certain redistribution of a part 
of the social product made available for personal 
and the whole people’s appropriation. 

Economic relations involving the property of 
social organisations are usually enshrined in law 
in the form of the right in property. Article 10 of 
the Constitution of the USSR says that socialist 
property also embraces the property of trade 
unions and other social organisations which 
they require to carry out their statutory 
tasks. 

At the same time, there is nothing like a single 
stock of the property of social organisations on the 
scale of the whole country, as each of them has its 
own property. Nevertheless, although social 
organisations are not owned by the state, they are 
closely tied in with objects of the whole people’s 
property. Thus, they are usually located in state- 
owned buildings and on state-owned land, and 
use the whole people’s public utilities and other 
services, installations, cultural, educational and 
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health facilities. The state also gives financial and 
other assistance to ensure the normal functioning 
of social organisations. 

At the establishment of various social organisa¬ 
tions, certain assets are put at their disposal by 
the state without any compensation. The Soviet 
trade unions, for instance, were put in charge of 
the property of health resorts, sanatoriums and 
rest homes. At the same time, the assets of social 
organisations are increased through their own 
activities: publishing, paid lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, etc. The socialist state protects the 
property of social organisations, and helps to 
develop and strengthen that form of socialist 
property. 

The assets of social organisations are run on the 
principles of democratic centralism. These 
organisations themselves lay down their own rules 
for the possession, use and disposal of their 
property in order to perform their statutory 
tasks. 

With their development, social organisations 
are increasingly involved not only in the distribu¬ 
tion and redistribution of the assets at their dispo¬ 
sal, but also in expanding these assets through 
broader production activity (like publishing) 
aimed at meeting the working people’s growing 
spiritual, creative requirements and ensuring 
their all-round and harmonious development in a 
socialist society. 
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The strengthening and development of the 
material and financial base of social organisations 
and their rising efficiency signify their ever 
greater role and importance in the conditions of 
mature socialism, while the growth of the volume 
of social production and the improvement of 
social property in the means of production signify 
a further development of the social organisations, 
that is, there is an interdependent process in 
which the leading part is played by the whole 
people’s property in the means of production and 
articles of consumption. 

Social organisations help to bring out and 
develop diverse cultural, scientific and other 
requirements, and to foster collectivist principles 
in that sphere of human activity as well. So, the 
property of social organisations plays a major role 
in the political, economic and cultural life of the 
socialist society. 

Developed socialism creates ever more favour¬ 
able conditions for a steady growth of the people’s 
well-being, the all-round development of the in¬ 
dividual, and improvement of the socialist way of 
life. Greater efficiency and intensification of the 
economy help to bring out the advantages and 
possibilities of developed socialism in the solution 
of social problems. 
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3. Personal Subsidiary 
Farms Under Socialism 

Personal subsidiary farms maintained by 
members of agricultural cooperatives, the 
workers and office personnel of state farms and in¬ 
ter-farm enterprises, and the rural intelligentsia 
are a special form of personal property under 
socialism. 

The objects of personal property here include 
small-scale means of production, productive live¬ 
stock. perennial plants, outbuildings, and also the 
produce of personal subsidiary farms. The source 
of material values here is not work in social pro¬ 
duction, but on a personal subsidiary farm, which 
enables the working people in the countryside to 
supplement their income from social production 
and meet their requirements to a greater extent. 
Subsidiary farms are necessary because the social¬ 
ised sector does not as yet produce an abundance 
of farm produce and cannot meet all the require¬ 
ments of the national economy in agricultural 
raw materials and the food requirements of the 
population. 

Personal subsidiary farms should not be seen as 
individual, petty-commodity production, as an 
alien element in the socialist economy. They are 
closely tied in with social production and depend 
on it. The person who operates such a farm is the 
very same working person who takes part in social 
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(collective) production; it helps to make fuller use 
of manpower resources in the countryside, for it 
involves in the labour process members of the 
working people’s families, pensioners and adoles¬ 
cents. 

Most of the produce turned out at personal 
subsidiary farms goes to meet the needs of the 
family engaged in that kind of farming, while a 
certain amount of surplus produce is put on the 
market, entering the sphere of commodity-money 
relations. That is not only an additional source of 
meeting the food requirements of those working 
people who have no subsidiary farms, but also 
actively forms the market stocks of food products, 
so helping to meet the food requirements of the 
urban and rural population. At the same time, 
personal subsidiary farms increase the earned in¬ 
comes of the rural working people and so even out 
the incomes of the urban and rural population. 

So, in a developed socialist society, personal 
subsidiary farming is an economical form of com¬ 
bining social and personal interests, and performs 
vital socio-economic functions. That is why the 
line for the development of personal subsidiary 
farming in harmony with the interests of social 
production is a major feature of present-day 
agrarian policy in the socialist countries. Article 
13 of the USSR Constitution says that the state 
and collective farms shall provide assistance to 
citizens in working their subsidiary farms. 
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Ever closer integration with social production 
is a crucial specific feature of the present stage in 
the development of personal subsidiary farming. 
By contract with cooperatives, rural inhabitants 
may fatten for them livestock and poultry. Under 
that form of farming, state and cooperative enter¬ 
prises take care of all organisational matters in 
providing personal subsidiary farms with fodder, 
transport facilities, and zoOtechnical and veterin¬ 
ary services, and in marketing their produce. 

Such use of the potentialities of personal sub¬ 
sidiary farming serves to strengthen social, as well 
as personal, property and the interconnection of 
economic interests, so helping to enhance the 
socialisation of production and labour. Produc¬ 
tion and working conditions at subsidiary farms 
are improved; more sophisticated techniques are 
introduced, ever wider use is made of modern 
equipment, technical innovations, mineral ferti¬ 
lizers, pesticides, etc. 

At the present stage of the industrialisation of 
agriculture, its specialisation and concentration, 
and the development of inter-farm and agro¬ 
industrial integration in the socialist countries, 
personal subsidiary farms play a great role and 
their reserves are being successfully used for the 
further development of socialist farming. 

Personal subsidiary farming is intrinsic to the 
socialist economy up to the stage in its develop¬ 
ment when social (state and cooperative) farms 
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will be able to meet all the requirements of the 
population and the society in farm produce 
on the basis of highly developed productive 
forces. 

So, personal property under socialism derives 
from income from social production received in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of work 
in the national economy; payments and benefits 
from the social consumption funds; and also in¬ 
come from personal subsidiary farming. The 
main source of personal property is income 
received through distribution according to work 
in social production. 

Personal property keeps changing and develop¬ 
ing under the impact of the developing produc¬ 
tive forces and also of the society’s national tradi¬ 
tions and peculiarities. The drawing closer 
together of the whole people’s and cooperative 
forms of property in the means of production also 
lessens the distinctions in the structure of personal 
property, caused by the uneven level of social 
production in these forms. 

★ * * 

The relations of socialist property make up an 
integral system, which includes social property in 
the means of production in its two forms (the 
whole people’s and cooperative); personal prop¬ 
erty in articles of consumption with its variety- 
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property in personal subsidiary farms; and the 
property of social organisations. 

Social property in the means of production is 
the economic basis of the socialist social system, 
an inexhaustible source of its strength, of the 
steady growth of social production and improve¬ 
ment of the people’s well-being. The historical 
advantage of social property in the means of pro¬ 
duction is that it puts an end to man’s exploi¬ 
tation of man, which means that the working peo¬ 
ple no longer work for the capitalists, but solely 
for themselves and their society. As a result, their 
attitude to work undergoes a change, and work is 
filled with new meaning and content, for the indi¬ 
vidual’s condition under socialism primarily 
depends on the results of his own work. That 
creates additional incentives to work, which 
becomes the sacred duty of every able-bodied 
member of the society. 

The masses gain free access to education, 
science and culture. Socialism creates conditions 
for the all-round development of the individual. 
Lenin emphasised: “In the old days, human 
genius, the brain of man, created only to give 
some the benefits of technology and culture, and 
to deprive others of the bare necessities, education 
and development. From now on, all the marvels 
of science and the gains of culture belong to the 
nation as a whole, and never again will man’s 
brain and human genius be used for oppression 
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and exploitation.” 1 The historical experience of 
existing socialism built in the USSR and other 
countries has borne out Lenin’s penetrating 
forecast. 


1 V. I. Lenin, “Third All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers and Peasants’ Deputies, January 10-18 
(23-31), 1918. Summing-Up Speech at the Congress, Janu¬ 
ary 18 (31)”, Collected Works, Vol. 26, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 481-82. 












CONCLUSION 


As we have seen, property has 
travelled a long historical road 
of development. 

Under socialism, it assumes the 
form of social property in the 
means of production and articles of 
consumption. But socialism is only 
the first, or lower phase of the com¬ 
munist mode of production. So¬ 
cialism and communism proper 
are the two stages of maturity of 
the communist socio-economic for¬ 
mation. 

Socialism, the first phase of com¬ 
munism, is already marked by the 
undivided rule of social property. 
Since the basic means of produc- 
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tion become the property of all the members of 
the society, “the word ‘communism’ is also 
applicable here, providing we do not forget that 
this is not complete communism”. 1 

At both stages of the communist formation, the 
immediate producers work for themselves and for 
their society, and there is no longer any exploi¬ 
tation of man by man. 

As we have seen, social property in the means 
of production under socialism takes two forms: 
the whole people’s (state) and cooperative (col¬ 
lective farm). Complete communism implies the 
establishment of one type of property in the 
means of production: the whole people’s com¬ 
munist property. Since socialism and communism 
have basic common features, the transition from 
the former to the latter takes place through a 
gradual evolution of socialist into communist 
property, which is a higher stage of social pro¬ 
perty. 

The way to communist property lies through 
the development of socialist property. Further 
development of the whole people’s property as its 
leading and more mature form is of decisive im¬ 
portance in the gradual communist transforma¬ 
tion of the whole system of production relations. 
The assertion of relations of communist property 


1 V. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, Moscow, 1977, p. 476. 
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in the means of production will signify the attain¬ 
ment of the highest stage of collectivism in a 
society, when all its members will be able to de¬ 
velop all their abilities in every way. Man will be 
free not only of exploitation, but also of any limi¬ 
tations put on his development by the material 
conditions of his existence. At the same time, the 
working people will display ever greater activity 
and initiative in using the social wealth, and the 
forms of their collective involvement in running 
production will expand. 

The assertion of communist property in the 
means of production will also change the char¬ 
acter of personal property. The communist char¬ 
acter of personal appropriation will enable every 
member of the society to receive as many prod¬ 
ucts as are necessary for his all-round develop¬ 
ment. 

With the evolution of socialism into com¬ 
munism, labour will become the individual’s par¬ 
amount vital need. Socialism eliminates man’s 
exploitation of man, but under socialism labour is 
a means of life, a means of obtaining a definite 
quantity of products. That is why the society here 
must control the measure of labour and of con¬ 
sumption of each individual. “Communist labour 
in the narrower and stricter sense of the term is 
labour performed gratis for the benefit of society, 
labour performed not as a definite duty, not for 
the purpose of obtaining a right to certain pro- 
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ducts, not according to previously established and 
legally fixed quotas, but voluntary labour, irres¬ 
pective of quotas; it is labour performed without 
expectation of reward, without reward as a condi¬ 
tion, labour performed because it has become a 
habit to work for the common good, and because 
of a conscious realisation (that has become a 
habit) of the necessity of working for the common 
good-labour as the requirement of a healthy 
organism.” 1 

In the evolution of socialist labour into com¬ 
munist labour, particular importance attaches to 
education, the individual’s conscious communist 
attitude to work, high labour discipline, and all¬ 
round development. 

Under communism, material values will be dis¬ 
tributed according to human needs. Even when 
the inequality in consumption which still persists 
under socialism is eliminated, people will retain 
their individual tastes and preferences, and there 
can be no question of levelling in the consump¬ 
tion of material values. Distinctions in needs and 
consumption will remain, but there will no longer 
be any limitations hindering the display of the in¬ 
dividual’s talents and abilities. The major prere¬ 
quisite of distribution according to human needs 
will be an abundance of consumer goods. In the 

1 V. I. Lenin, “From the Destruction of the Old Social 
System to the Creation of the New”, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
Moscow, 1977, p. 517. 
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higher phase of the communist society, Marx 
wrote, “after labour has become not only a means 
of life but life’s prime want; after the productive 
forces have also increased with the all-round 
development of the individual ... only then can ... 
society inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs!” 1 

The transition to distribution according to 
needs can only take place on the basis of com¬ 
munist property in the means of production, with 
a communist attitude to work. Under an abun¬ 
dance of consumer goods, it will no longer be 
necessary to regard the individual’s labour input 
as the main measure of consumption. 

The communist formation, socialism as its first 
phase, which ushers in a genuine history of 
human society and which was theoretically pre¬ 
dicted by the founders of Marxism-Leninism, has 
been translated into reality. The building of a 
developed socialist society in the USSR and the 
great gains of other socialist countries prove that 
the communist cause is invincible. Life has con¬ 
firmed the all-triumphant power of Marxism- 
Leninism as the only scientific theory of the cog¬ 
nition and transformation of the society in the 
interests of the working people. 

1 Karl Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, in 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three 
volumes, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973, Vol. 3, p. 19. 
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Balanced development-a form of the organisation 
and functioning of socialist production, conscious 
establishment and maintenance of definite pro¬ 
portions in the development of various economic 
sectors. 

Basic economic law of capitalism - the law of sur¬ 
plus-value which determines the causes, the driv¬ 
ing forces and goal of capitalist production, and 
the ways and means of attaining that goal. 

Basic economic law oj socialism the law of the 
movement of the socialist economy which ensures 
the fullest possible well-being and all-round de¬ 
velopment of all the members of the society 
through a steady growth and perfection of socia¬ 
list production. 
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Capital value which yields surplus-value as a 
result of the exploitation of wage-workers by the 
capitalists; it expresses the relations between the 
main classes of the bourgeois society: the capi¬ 
talists, who own the means of production and use 
these as an instrument of exploitation, and the 
wage-workers, who have nothing but their ca¬ 
pacity for work and who have to sell it to the 
capitalists. 

Capitalism- a socio-economic formation based 
on private capitalist property in the means of pro¬ 
duction and the exploitation of wage-labour by 
capital. 

Collective farm (kolkhoz)-a. collectively run, 
cooperative socialist producer enterprise in Soviet 
agriculture, a voluntary association of peasants 
for the purpose of joint farming on the basis of 
social means of production and collective labour. 

Commodity- a product of labour meeting some 
human requirements and meant for exchange 
through purchase and sale. 

Commodity production - a. form of social produc¬ 
tion under which products are turned out not for 
personal consumption by their producers, but for 
exchange on the market through purchase and 
sale. It arises on the basis of social division of 
labour and the economic separation of the 
producers. 


12* 
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Communism a socio-economic formation based 
on social property in the means of production, the 
highest stage of mankind’s social progress, which 
ensures the full development of the individual. 

Consumption- use of material values created in 
production, the final phase of the production 
process. There are two kinds of consumption: 
productive, when machinery, raw materials and 
other means of production are used in the pro¬ 
duction process, and personal, when the indi¬ 
vidual uses diverse material values (food, clothes, 
cultural and household goods, etc. ' to meet his 
personal requirements. 

Cooperation of labour- joint and concerted action 
by individual working people in the production of 
material and spiritual values. 

Cooperative property under capitalism collective 
property which arises when a group of working 
people voluntarily pool all or a part of their 
means of production, money contributions, etc., 
for the purpose of joint economic activity. It is a 
variety of collective capitalist property, which 
develops on the basis of capitalist economic laws. 

Cooperative property under socialism a form of 
socialist social property, which is of the same type 
as state socialist property, for it is based on the 
socialisation of the basic means of production. 


k 
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Denationalisation - a transfer back into private 
property of state enterprises, banks, transport 
facilities, etc., which emerged as a result of the 
nationalisation of the assets of private companies 
and individual capitalists or the construction of 
new enterprises at the state’s expense. 

Developed socialism a relatively protracted stage 
of the socialist society marked by highly-de¬ 
veloped productive forces and mature 
relations of production; the task at that stage is to 
create material and social prerequisites for a tran¬ 
sition to communism. 

Distribution a component of the relations of 
production in the course of which the product is 
shared out among the participants in production; 
the principle of distribution is determined by the 
type of property in the means of production. 

Division of labour - separation of various types of 
labour activity owing to the development and dif¬ 
ferentiation of the instruments of labour; one of 
the main factors in raising labour productivity. 

Economic equality-the equal status of all 
members of the society with regard to the means 
of production; it is established as a result of the 
triumph of social property in the means of pro¬ 
duction and abolition of man’s exploitation by 
man. 
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Economic crisis -more or less periodical reces¬ 
sions in production in the capitalist countries 
owing to the contradiction between the social 
character of production and the private capitalist 
form of appropriation. 

Economic interest -a form of manifestation of the 
requirements of individuals, groups of people and 
the society as a whole. An individual’s economic 
interest is an expression of his realised require¬ 
ments. 

Economic law -essential and stable objective in¬ 
terrelations and causal connections in the eco¬ 
nomic, or production, relations between men. 

Exchange - a mutual exchange of activity 
among people which manifests itself either di¬ 
rectly in production or in the form of products, 
the results of labour. 

Exploitation of man by man - appropriation by the 
class which owns the means of production of the 
surplus product and sometimes also of a part of 
the necessary product, created by the immediate 
producers. 

Feudal mode of production-a. mode of producing 
material values based on the property of feudal 
lords (landowners) in land and personal depen¬ 
dence on them of the immediate producers, the 
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peasants, engaged in individual farming on the 
land owned by the feudal lord. 

Imperialism- monopoly capitalism, its highest 
and final stage, the eve of a socialist revolution; it 
emerged at the turn of the 20th century, when the 
monopolies gained the upper hand in the leading 
capitalist countries. 

Labour- purposeful and conscious human 
activity aimed at giving natural substance the 
form of a consumer value meeting human require¬ 
ments. 

Labour-power- man’s capacity for work, the 
totality of his physical and spiritual abilities used 
in the creation of material values. 

Labour productivity - the fruitfulness, effectiveness 
of human productive activity, measured by the 
amount of material values created in a unit of 
working time or, vice versa, by the amount of 
working time spent per unit of the product. 

Means of production -the aggregate instruments 
of labour (machinery, equipment, production 
buildings, etc.) and objects of labour (raw and 
other materials, fuel, etc.). 

Militarisation of the economy - subordination of 
the economy to the interests of preparing and car¬ 
rying on a war. 
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Mode of production- a historically conditioned 
mode of obtaining material values, a unity of two 
elements: the productive forces and the relations 
of production. 

Monopoly a big enterprise or association of 
enterprises which takes over a sizeable section of 
production and marketing and gains control of 
the market in order to extract monopoly profit. 

National-economic planning- activity by the so¬ 
cialist state aimed at projecting scientifically sub¬ 
stantiated economic tasks for a definite period 
ahead, establishment and improvement of opti¬ 
mal proportions in production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption. 

Nationalisation - a transfer of the means of pro¬ 
duction held as private property into the property 
of the state; its socio-economic and political con¬ 
tent differs depending on who carries it out, and 
in whose interests. 

Neocolonialism - a system of inequitable eco¬ 
nomic and political relations imposed by the 
imperialist states on newly free countries in order 
to retain them within the capitalist system and 
ensure monopoly profits. 

Peasantry - a socio-economic, class in agriculture 
which owns the means of production and turns 
out products of labour. 
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Period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
(transition period) - a historical period which 
begins with the winning of political power by the 
working class in alliance with the toiling peas¬ 
antry (dictatorship of the proletariat) and ends 
with the building of socialism, the first phase of 
the communist society. 

Personal property - economic relations concern¬ 
ing the appropriation by the society’s members of 
material values meant to meet personal require¬ 
ments. 

Personal subsidiary farming - farming on a house¬ 
hold plot under socialism, based on personal 
labour, serving as an additional source of income 
and helping to meet the working people’s food 
requirements. 

Private property - relations concerning the ap¬ 
propriation of material values which involve the 
appropriation by individuals of the means of pro¬ 
duction and the resultant products. 

Production a process in which people create 
material values necessary to meet their require¬ 
ments, and in which they act upon natural sub¬ 
stances in order to turn them into useful things 
meeting various human requirements. 

Productive Jorces-h system of personal and tech- 
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nical elements effecting the metabolic exchange 
between man and nature in the process of social 
production. 

Property human relations concerning the 
appropriation and use of the means of production 
and the product. 

Property of the whole people (the whole people's pro¬ 
perty) - the main form of socialist property under 
which all the members of the society are co¬ 
owners of the means and results of production. 

Relations of production - relations between people 
which take shape objectively, that is, indepen¬ 
dently of their will and consciousness, concerning 
the production, distribution, exchange and con¬ 
sumption of material values; the social side of 
production. 

Slave-holding mode ojproduction - the first mode of 
production in mankind’s history based on man’s 
exploitation by man; it rested on the slave¬ 
owners’ property in the means of production and 
in the main toilers themselves, the slaves, who 
were exploited with the use of non-economic 
coercion. 



Social consumption funds the part of the personal 
consumption fund in the socialist society which is 
used to even out the socio-economic positions of 
individuals, strata and classes in meeting a 
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definite range of universal requirements (public 
health, education, etc.). 

Socialisation of production - a fusion of fragmented 
production processes in different sectors of the 
national economy into a coherent social process. 

Social property- human relations concerning the 
means of production or articles of consumption 
when material values are owned in common, as 
under socialism. 

Socialism -the first phase of the communist 
mode of production, whose economic basis is 
social property in the means of production. It 
develops in a balanced way in the interests of the 
fullest possible satisfaction of the requirements of 
all members of the society and the all-round de¬ 
velopment of the individual; material values un¬ 
der socialism are distributed on the principle of 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work”. 

Specialisation of production-& form of social divi¬ 
sion of labour expressed in a growing number of 
specialised branches of the economy and enter¬ 
prises turning out one type of product. Produc¬ 
tion may be specialised along unit, component 
and technological lines. 

State-monopoly capitalism - the latest stage in the 
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development of imperialism, when the power of 
the bourgeois state is combined with that of the 
monopolies into a single mechanism in order to 
assure monopoly capital of ever greater profits, 
suppress the working-class and democratic move¬ 
ment and the national liberation struggle of the 
oppressed peoples, pursue an aggressive foreign 
policy, and carry on an economic, political and 
ideological struggle against the world socialist 
system. 

State property under capitalism - a form of bour¬ 
geois property in the means of production, when 
these are owned by the state. 

State property under socialism a form of social 
property at the socialist stage, when the objects of 
property belong to all the members of the society 
instead of separate collectives or individuals. 

Surplus-value-x alue created by the wage¬ 
workers over and above the value of their labour- 
power and appropriated by the capitalists with¬ 
out compensation; its production and appropria¬ 
tion constitute the goal of the capitalist mode of 
production 

Unemployment- a phenomenon characteristic of 
capitalism, under which a section of the working 
people cannot find a job, turning into a relatively 
surplus population in view of the accumulation of 
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capital and a decline in the relative demand for 
labour-power. 

Value- the social labour embodied in a com¬ 
modity and expressed in exchange. 

Wages under capitalism - a converted form of the 
value (and, correspondingly, the price) of labour- 
power, that is, the capacity for work sold by the 
wage-worker to the capitalist. 

Wages under socialism- the share of the workers 
and office personnel (expressed in money form) in 
that part of the national income which goes into 
the working people’s personal consumption and is 
distributed in accordance with the quantity and 
quality of their labour input. 

Working c/aw-the immediate producer of 
material values in the capitalist and socialist 
societies, their chief productive force. Under capi¬ 
talism, it is a class of wage-workers, who are 
deprived of the means of production and live by 
selling their labour-power; under socialism, it is a 
class of free working people employed at state 
(the whole people’s) enterprises. 
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